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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——— 
HE chief event of the week has been the speech of 
Mr. Balfour at Birmingham, which has been almost 
universally accepted as indicating that the House of 
Lords will reject the Budget. Before dealing with it, 
however, we must notice the speech by the Prime Minister 
which preceded it. Mr. Asquith spoke at Birmingham on 
the night of Friday, September 17th. Though we do not 
of course agree with it, and though we admit that it con- 
tained no lofty flights of oratory, it was from many points of 
view a notable effort. If his arguments were unsound, there 
was at any rate no attempt made to inflame feeling, to rouse 
class prejudice, or to strike anything in the nature of a foul 
blow. Ina word, it was a good example of the party speech. 
Mr. Asquith’s main contention was that the so-called Land-taxes 
are not taxes upon land at all, but “taxes upon the added 
value due to social causes which at present pass untaxed into 
the pockets of the fortunate proprietors of a particular form 
of land.” Mr. Asquith went on to declare that the distinctions 
made between land and other forms of property, far from being 
“the revolutionary paradoxes of latter-day Socialists,” were 
of almost venerable antiquity. Mr. Asquith turned next to 
Lord Rosebery’s indictment of the Inheritance-duties. It was 
unjust to describe the Government’s intentions as those of 
men waging implacable war against capital. “Those taxes 
were very moderate in amount.” 








Mr. Asquith went on to denounce what he termed the 
nonsense talked about the destruction of capital. The 
capital taken in taxes did not disappear. It was devoted to 
public purposes, such as education, sanitation, the preserva- 
tion of order, “and to those great schemes of social reform 
on which the mind and heart of the Liberal Party are bent.” 
Here we come to something like an issue with the Socialists 
and semi-Socialists. All anti-Socialists of course admit that 
when the Government take our money it is not with the 
desire of destroying that money or flinging it into the sea. 
They take it in the belief that they know how to spend it 
for us better than we can spend it for ourselves. Except for a 
certain restricted area, such as the preservation of internal 
peace and defence from foreign attack, we entirely deny this 
proposition. We anti-Socialists believe that in many cases 
when the Government spend our money they spend it so 
badly that they waste the greater half, and that instead of 
stimulating that energy and enterprise which are the chief 
producers of wealth, they act as a paralysing influence. We have 
*gaim and again in these pages referred to “ the Government 
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stroke.” If Mr. Asquith’s contention means anything, it is 
that “the Government stroke” is as good as the private 
individual’s stroke. In our opinion, as in the opinion of most 
persons who have had practical experience of the two, “the 
Government stroke,” in spite of the thousand advantages with 
which it appears to start, has nothing like the same force and 
power behind it as the stroke of the private person. 





Mr. Asquith once more attempted to make capital out of 
the allegation that Lord Rosebery and others who oppose the 
Budget propose no alternative except Tariff Reform. That 
is, of course, a pure delusion. As we showed last week, there 
are three or four alternatives under which the money can be 
raised without violating the principle of Free-trade, or that 
sound principle of finance that it is individuals who pay taxes, 
not things, and that the object is to tax the individual in 
accordance with his capacity to pay, not arbitrarily to 
penalise certain forms of property. Much as we respect Mr. 
Asquith, we feel bound as Free-traders to protest against the 
partisan use which he has made of his so-called argument 
that there is no alternative. Here he is playing directly into 
the hands of the Tariff Reformers, who are delighted to be 
able to tell electors, disgusted with the gross injustice of the 
Budget, that so great a Free-trader as Mr. Asquith has 
himself admitted their case that there is no alternative but 
Tariff Reform. Mr. Asquith might not have been so astute 
a party man, but we cannot help thinking he would have been 
a far better Free-trader if, while defending the Budget, he 
had pointed out that even if the present Budget were not 
accepted, there would not be the slightest reason to have 
recourse to Tariff Reform, and that the resources of Free-trade 
were by no means exhausted by Mr. Lloyd George's schemes, 
Instead of that, he has allowed it to be understood that 
Free-trade is bankrupt except for the particular scheme of 
taxation devised by Mr. Lloyd George, and that the 
penalising of owners of a special kind of landed and mineral 
property is somehow a part of Free-trade. 


Mr. Asquith ended his speech by a challenge to the Lords 
which we quote verbatim :— 


“Amendment by the House of Lords is out of the question, 
Rejection by the House of Lords is equally out of the question, 
It would mean, as Mr. Balfour says, to repeat his own language, 
‘the bringing by the action of the House of Lords the whole of 
the executive machinery of the country to a standstill.’ It means, 
in a word, financial and administrative chaos—a chaos how 
profound, how far-reaching, how fraught with injustice to 
individuals, and danger to the State, it is no part of my business 
to-night—I trust it may be no part of my business hereafter—to 
demonstrate and to make plain. There stands the matter, gentle. 
men. Is this issue going to be raised? If it is, it carries with it 
in its train consequences which he would be a bold man to forecast 
or foresee. That way revolution lies, and if it is going to be 
seriously threatened, involving, as I venture to predict it will, 
issues far wider, far deeper than the mere right of the House of 
Lords to meddle with finance, I say for you and for me, I say for 
the Liberal Party that we represent, that we are not only ready 
but anxious, that we are not only anxions but eager, to take up 
the challenge.” 





Mr. Asquith’s speech was followed by that from Mr. Balfour, 
which took place on Wednesday evening, aleo at the Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham. We have dealt elsewhere with its mean- 
ing, and with the meaning of Mr. Chamberlain’s message, 
but must here attempt to summarise both. The salient 
passage of Mr. Chamberlain's letter is the strongly worded 
appeal to the House of Lords to reject the Budget. The 
people of Birmingham, he says, will support any attempt to 
get the “present controversy referred to the people, who in 
the last resort ought to decide between us and the Govern- 
ment. I hope the House of Lords will see their way to force 
&@ General Election, and I do not doubt in this case what the 





answer will be.” Mr. Chamberlain next declares that the 
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Budget is avowedly intended to destroy the Tariff Reform 
movement. “The Budget will supply us with money, but at 
the same time will deprive us of work, and I think it is work 
even more than money of which we stand in need.” Mr. 
Chamberlain, showing his old controversial power, seizes next 
upon the point in Mr. Asquith’s speech which is specially 
helpful to the propagation of the Chamberlain policy. “ Mr. 
Asquith admits that Tariff Reform is the only alternative. 
It is therefore between the Budget and Tariff Reform that 
you have to choose.” 





Though Mr. Balfour did not directly advise the rejection 
of the Budget by the Lords, possibly because he is anxious to 
defend himself in advance from the charge that the House of 
Lords is simply a body which registers his decrees, he went 
very near it. “I do not believe that the verdict of the 
country upon it [the Budget] will long be deferred.” “ But,” 
he went on to say, “the conflict will not be decided at 
Westminster, but by the electors.” We admit, of course, 
that this passage is capable of various interpretations, and 
might easily be explained away. What cannot be explained 
away is the fact that Mr. Balfour allowed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
direct appeal to the Lords to be read out in his presence 
amid tremendous applause without making any protest 
whatever or attempting to minimise its effect. He could not, 
of course, have snubbed Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham. 
but had he differed, so adroit a dialectician might without 
offence have pointed out that there were two views on the 
duty of the Lords. Again, he might easily have marshalled 
the arguments for letting people taste the evils of the Budget 
before they were asked to condemn it, in order that the con- 
demnation might be the more severe. Much as we regret it, 
we find it difficult not to believe that Mr. Chamberlain’s letter 
and Mr. Balfour's silence, or half-silence, indicate that the 
official opinion of the Unionist Party is now in favour of 
rejection. No doubt the Lords could refuse to be swayed by 
such opinion, and it is quite possible that were there any Peer 
possessing the late Duke of Devonshire’s influence over the 
Lords they might be induced to take a view contrary to that 
of the Unionist Party. In existing conditions, however, that 
is hardly possible. 





With a very great part of Mr. Balfour’s speech we find 
ourselves in the heartiest agreement. No doubt he declared 
himself in favour of Tariff Reform, and appeared to make 
Tariff Reform the essential principle of Unionism in a way 
which we regard as dangerous and injurious in the extreme. 
At the same time, the bulk of the speech was an admirably 
reasoned attack on Socialism. Nothing could have been better 
than his declaration that what we want is business. “The 
policy which gives you business is the policy of the poor 
man.” Again, we endorse most heartily his declaration 
that this Budget cuts at the root of all enterprise, and 
that security is the essence of industrial success. "We 
are also with Mr. Balfour when he declares that social 
reform cannot flourish in the atmosphere of the Budget. 
“Tf you tamper with security you injure the wage-earning 
classes.” Thoroughly sound, too, was his assertion that what 
we have to fear is the slipshod Socialism of the Liberal 
Party. We also agree with him in the hope he expresses 
that we shall see a great extension of peasant ownership of 
land in England. Where we join issue with Mr. Balfour is 
on the question of what is the policy which will give business, 
and thus make work, for that unquestionably is the best policy 
for the poor man as well as for the rich. 





The only way to stop unemployment and poverty is to 
increase the number of people ready, willing, and able to 
give employment. As the unemployed labourers in the 
Gospel so well expressed it, they stood all the day idle 
because no man would hire them. What is wanted to kill 
unemployment is hirers. But no man can be a hirer unless 
he has got capital. Therefore to make more hirers we want 
more capital. We want holders of capital competing against 
each other in the labour market. Tbe only way to increase 
capital is to increase wealth, which is another name for 
capital, But wealth is increased through increasing exchanges, 
which are the sources of wealth, not by forbidding them. 
lt is freedom of exchange which increases exchanges, not 
restriction of exchanges,—+.e., Protection. 





But great as is the diminution of exchanges canseg } 
Protection, an even greater diminution is caused by that lack 
of security which Mr. Balfour rightly described as the essencg 
of industrial success. A sense of insecurity destroys exchangeg 
as a frost or a blighting East wind cuts down the shoots in 
a garden. Be the intentions of the present Government 
what they may, it is unquestionable that legislation like the 
Budget, and speeches like the Limehouse speech of yf, 
Lloyd George and the Leicester speech of Mr, Winston 
Churchill, destroy the sense of security, and induce men in 
every rank of life to tread warily and slowly in commercial 
transactions for fear of loss,—that is, they paralyse exchanges, 
Thus Socialism is an even greater destroyer of exchanges, 
and therefore of wealth, than Protection. One only wastes, 
the other annihilates. If, then, we are obliged to adopt one of 
these two evils, we shall unhesitatingly choose the lesser, Quy, 
hope still is, however, that men who hold the opinions which 
we do will, in spite of all the signs and omens to the contrary, 
not be obliged in the end to make the choice of which yg 
speak, 


The German Emperor's visit to Munich after the Army 
manceuvres was marked by some interesting incidents. Oy 
his arrival the Duke of Cumberland, Prince Ernest Augustus 
of Brunswick, was presented to him for the first time, and at 
the Rathhaus he received the gold medallion of citizenship 
from the Chief Burgomaster. Here he made a felicitous reply, 
expressing the satisfaction that it gave him to stay in the 
place of which Louis I. had said: “ May the day come when 
no one shall know Germany who has not seen Munich.” The 
chief object of his visit, however, was the opening of the 
Schack Gallery, which houses the collection bequeathed 
to the Emperor in 1894, and subsequently presented by 
him to the city of Munich. Here he made a speech in 
the Lenbach Room, in which he took occasion to emphasise 
the value of the collection as showing that “the artist 
has the noble task of not merely depicting events of every. 
day life in a form to some extent drastic, sensational, and 
repellent, but rather under the influence of the beautiful, 
with a pure heart and a lofty conception, with the flame of 
the ideal in his breast to raise his contemporaries above the 
misery of everyday life, and to cultivate and strengthen the 
sense of beauty of the people.” Finally, at a banquet held at 
the Palace the Emperor expressed his pleasure at the work 
done in the mancuvres by the Bavarian Army, and the 
success of Prince Leopold as commander of the “Red” 
forces. In short, the Emperor’s visit seems to have entirely 
effaced the estrangement caused by earlier interventions of a 
less tactful nature. 


The Times of Tuesday contains a translation of a very 
remarkable Chinese document. This is the testament of 
Yung Lin, a Manchu official of subordinate position, who 
being unable to present in person a petition to the Regent 
dealing with the urgent need for reform, sent it to the Press 
before committing suicide. The gist of his protest is that 
China is being ruined by incompetent, venal, and extortionate 
officials. Yung Lin urges that “literary ability should be 
made the essential standard for encouraging talent,” and 
that “ meretricious pomp should be discouraged, and military 
efficiency made the essential for developing a national 
army. ..... The standard of officials’ morals should be 
raised by decapitating greedy sycophants.” After quoting the 
Chinese proverb, “Kindness without severity results in 
aggression from abroad; severity without kindness results in 
rebellion at home,” Yung Lin observes that his remarks 
“represent a fool’s single successful inspiration, and are not 
the dolorous complainings of fancied disease.” While grateful 
for the Imperial bounty granted to himself and his forbears, the 
perils of the hour and grief for what he cannot alter have 
driven him to suicide, as his remonstrance would have been 
punished by imprisonment, which his constitution was not 
strong enough to bear. Yet by what seems to us a strange 
irony, an Imperial Edict bas conferred posthumous honours 
on Yung Lin for “sacrificing his life in order to display his 
patriotism.” 





The International Conference of the Press, which con 
cluded its sittings on Tuesday, was marked by two excellent 
speeches from Mr. Sydney Buxton and Sir Edward Grey. 
™ho Dystmaster-General, who incidentally observed that 20 
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in this country would for one moment think of 
Goueneet SS <eentos of the British Press, enlivened 
interven redings by quoting the following delightful illustra. 
the - the fallibility of proof-readers: “Some ladies desired 
per up in the aeroplane, but it was recognised that their 
a were too valuable, so Mr. Wright took two journalists.” 
Sir Edward Grey, after offering on behalf of the Govern- 
ment a cordial welcome to the foreign delegates, dealt 
with the broad resemblance between journalists and 
ublic men. ‘They both desired to impart information 
s the public, to convince the public of their accuracy, 
and to encourage good opinion; and they both had to 
avoid the extremes of individualistic candour and excessive 
gervility to the opinions of others. 





Later in his speech Sir Edward Grey contrasted the 
functions of newspapers in home and foreign affairs. In the 
former they engaged in open controversy and contention for 
yictory between themselves on a party footing. In foreign 
affairs their object ought to be the same as that of diplomacy 
—to smooth the path of international relations—but not to 
shun the truth. International differences would not be 
improved by pretending that no differences of interests 
existed between nations. But good relations could be greatly 
helped by the tone of the Press, by confining points of dispute 
to their true proportions, by endeavouring to grasp and under- 
stand the point of view of the other nation, and by empha- 
sising the common humanity that underlay all points of 
difference. By this wise and frank speech Sir Edward Grey 
gave yet one more proof of his capacity for guiding the 
destinies of the nation. 





The third reading of the Irish Land Bill was moved by 
Mr. Birrell in the Commons yesterday week. He justified the 
measure on the ground of the collapse of the financial basis of 
the Act of 1903, and indicated the new conditions attached 
to the advance of money for land purchase. Sir Edward 
Carson charged the Government with breaking their promise 
to grant ample time for discussion, pointing out that, out of 
seventy clauses, sixty had been disposed of in Committee 
without debate under the “ guillotine.” After Mr. Redmond 
had blessed the Bill for its salutary provisions dealing 
with congestion and as a wide-reaching measure of reform, 
Mr. Butcher, in a closely reasoned speech, exposed its inherent 
defects and inconsistencies. Mr. Birrell had successively 
espoused the cause of the congests and the landless men, 
whose interests were discordant and mutually destructive. 
The truth was that the trail of the cattle-drivers crossed the 
Bill. After some further discussion, the amendment for the 
rejection having been defeated by 174 votes to 51, the Bill 
was read a third time. 





Sir Alfred Pease, brother cf the Liberal Whip, and formerly 
Liberal Member for the Cleveland Division of Yorkshire, has 
informed Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., that he can no longer 
support him or the Government. The reasons for his 
estrangement are, briefly, that in home policy and finance 
the Government have betrayed the principles of Liberalism 
by urging the people to be enthusiastic over high taxation 
and the consequent squandering of the national wealth, 
and by driving the country into Tariff Reform through 
the financial burden of so-called social reforms. He 
also vigorously condemns the multiplication of officials. 
Sir Alfred, who remains a Free-trader, has not yet severed 
himself from the Liberal Party, but “if nothing remained 
but the choice of one bad road or another it might be 
preferable to take the one which leads to the destruction 
of our commercial supremacy rather than the one which 
conduets to the demolition of the self-reliance, character, 
and liberties of the people.” The whole letter breathes the 
spirit of true Liberalism. 





The Liberal Whip has sent a letter to Mr. Harold Cox in 
reference to the electoral position in Preston, which we are 
glad to reproduce in full:—“ You may say, and I authorise 
you to say, that whilst I am always anxious to support 
Liberal associations, I have not encouraged the Liberal 
Executive in any way to throw you over. I recognise that 
your votes have not been inconsistent with your election pledges, 
and naturally I should not under the circumstances have 
taken the initiative in seeking to displace you.” This letter 





shows a spirit of toleration which does the Liberal Whip the 
greatest credit, and sets an excellent example to the Con- 
servative Whips. We note that Mr. Cox is shortly to address 
his constituents. If they value, as we believe they must, 
sincerity, courage, and independence in their representative, 
they will tell him that they do not mean to desert him because 
he has refused to be guided by caucus pressure rather than 
by what he believes to be the true interests of the nation. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing in Tuesday's issue 
under the signature “ Memor,” pointed out an extraordinary 
coincidence between the farewell speech of Lord Curzon in 
1905 and that of Lord Kitchener in 1909, in which whole pas- 
sages were “ lifted ” bodily from the earlier utterance. As Lord 
Kitchener has not yet vouchsafed any explanation, comment 
on the ethics of tne episode would be premature, though 
we may be permitted to express scepticism of the theory 
advanced by “Observer” in Wednesday's Times,—that Lord 
Kitchener had deliberately borrowed from his predecessor 
with an ironic purpose. If this should prove true, Lord 
Kitchener will be in a position to say, paraphrasing another 
famous borrower: “I speak in irony and they call it cocinci- 
dence.” —“I write in irony and they call it bombast,” was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s comment on the reviews of “Endymion.” — 
Meantime we are glad to sce that the insinuations of 
“Observer” as to the relations of the late Viceroy and 
his Commander-in-Chief have elicited a very explicit state- 
ment from Lord Curzon. “ The facts are,” he writes, “that 
Lord Kitchener came out to India as Commander-in-Chief 
mainly in consequence of my earnest and repeated requests 
for his services, that the post was kept open for him for 
nearly three years, and that in his measures of Army re- 
organisation he received my hearty and consistent support. 
He and I differed on a grave Constitutional and administrative 
issue, which had nothing to with the Army reorganisation of 
which ‘ Observer’ speaks.” 





The Report of the Commissioners of Prisons for the yeur 
ending March 3lst, 1909, is by no means reassuring. The 
most formidable feature in the Report is the apparently 
unanimous opinion of the local prison authorities throughout 
the country that the growth in the number of commitments 
to local prisons is principally caused by unemployment. It 
should be noted that the Commissioners endorse the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee of 1905, as well 
as of the recent Poor Law Commission, that habitual vagrants 
should be defined by statute and dealt with by detention, not 
as criminals. Some alteration of the law of vagrancy, they 
are convinced, is desirable to relieve prison authorities of 
“the present most unsatisfactory system of holding these 
men under successive short sentences, whence no good can 
result either to the community or to the individual himself.” 


Canon Beeching preached an admirable sermon in Lich- 
field Cathedral on Sunday last in connexion with the Johnson 
bicentenary. Comparing Johnson with the author of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, he noted a triple similarity in his gloomy 
view of the vanity and misery of human life, in his practical 
wisdom, and in his personal piety. For while Johnson agreed 
with the Preacher in thinking human life to be a mighty 
heap of human calamity, he was at one with him in thinking 
that much might be done by wisdom to alleviate the human 
lot. He had spent the strength of his manhood and all the 
vigour of his intellect in studying the great book of mankind, 
and he was ever ready to put the wisdom which his experience 
brought him at the service of others. “Perhaps no one 
except Jowett in our own generation ever realised so keenly 
that his gift of wisdom implied a special mission to advise 
others to the best of his power. The practical lessons which he 
[Johnson] preached were curiously like those of his ancient 
predecessor. He saw the paramount need of three things to 
mitigate the vanity of the world,—the need of truth, the need 


these three medicines, which both the Jewish and the 
Christian preacher prescribed for the ills of a vain world, 
Johnson added one other, the greatest of all, the hope of the 
world to come.” 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 83}—Friday week 83}. 
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continue our metaphor—that when trying to stop he 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET AND A REFERENCE TO THE 
PEOPLE. 


N R. BALFOUR’S speech, and still more Mr. Cham- 

berlain’s letter, show that it is the desire of the 
leaders of the Unionist Party that the Budget should be 
referred to the people. In principle we are at one with 
this plea for a Referendum. If it were possible to take a 
poll of the people on the Budget pure and simple, and if 
the new system of taxation (which is so largely a system 
of taxation, not for revenue, but in order to gain many 
of the aims of Socialism through the instrument of taxa- 
tion) could be isolated from the other issues, we should 
not hesitate for a moment to endorse the demand for a 
feferendum. Unfortunately, however, the voters are not 
sufficiently instructed in the idea of taking a poll of the 
people, and in addition there is no machinery as yet 
available for this purpose. When a particular policy 
is referred to the people at a General Election, it is 
impossible not to mix up with the question specially 
referred all sorts of external and irrelevant problems. 
No doubt if, as now seems most probable, the Lords 
reject the Budget in order to ascertain the will of the 
voters thereon, the Budget will be the main issue at the 
election of a new Parliament which must be the sequel to 
the action of the Peers. But since it takes two to make 
the issue to be laid before the country, we may be pretty 
sure that the Liberal Party will not assent to the notion 
of asking the voters to vote simply on “the Budget, 
the whole Budget, and nothing but the Budget.” They will 
as far as possible confuse the issue with a matter upon 
which the voters are very likely to be misled,—the question 
whether the Lords have a moral, even if they have a Con- 
stitutional, right to interfere with questions of taxation. 
We shall be told that the issue is not only the Budget, but 
also whether the Lords or the Commons are to sway the 
destinies of the nation,—whether the people are to govern 
themselves or be governed by the Peers. The fact that 
that is a false issue will by no means prevent the 
demagogues of the platform and of the Press doing their 
best to use it in the struggle. Further, the issue will be 
complicated by the introduction of the Fiscal controversy. 
Here both political parties will be content that this should 
be so. The Liberals will declare that the country has got 
to choose between taxes on the food of the people 
and taxes on the rich man’s superfluities, while the 
Tariff Reformers will declare that Tariff Reform is the 
only alternative to the Budget, and that they are in 
possession of a fiscal secret which will enable them to 
give work to all. Thus, though the Election will be 
nominally a Referendum on the Budget, the electorate 
will, in truth, be puzzled by the innumerable cross- 
currents of Protection and Free-trade, and by charges 
and counter-charges as to constitutional and unconstitu- 
tional action. 

Free-traders as we are, we see no reason in the new 
circumstances to alter our opinion that for the moment the 
essential thing is to get rid of the present Government 
and their policy of paying blackmail to the Socialists by 
granting them almost all they ask, and thereby intro- 
ducing Socialism under a mask which conceals its worst 
features. We have no fear of the people accepting 
Socialism when they can see its sinister features, but there 
is a real danger of their becoming committed to Socialistic 
legislation under the impression that they are doing some- 
thing which will neutralise Socialism. In our view, the 
moderate men, the men of the Centre, who equally detest 
Socialism and Protection, must deal with the evil that is 
nearest,—must stop the runaway horse without thinking 
whether when it is stopped from plunging over the precipice 
the rider may not imsist upon riding it against a high 
brick wall. Just as when Free-trade was the main issue 
at the polls we urged Free-traders to vote against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy as the danger of the moment, without 
inquiring too closely into other and more remote perils, so 
now we would urge them to combat the Socialism of 
the Budget, of the Development Bill, and of the other 
and even more Socialistic proposals sketched by the 


Liberal leaders, without dwelling too much upon the 
perils of Tariff Reform. But though we recognise 
the necessity of adopting this policy, we desire—to 





runaway horse we shall choose the right moment, and 
shall seize the bridle at an advantage and not a dis. 
advantage. But we are by no means convinced that thig 
is the right moment. There is a hill between us and the 
precipice called Reaction, and there is a great deal to be 
said for stopping the horse there rather than on the level, 
The fact is, the policy of forcing an immediate Dissolution 
isa gamble. We do not care about gambles in politics at 
any time, and when the matter is so terribly serious as that 
now before the country we are specially disinclined to ry 
unnecessary risks. After all, Budgets can be unmade ag 
well as made, and success for the Unionists at an Election 
a year and a half hence, when the reaction will be in ful] 
swing, is hardly a matter of doubt. 

We have written in what seems to us the only proper 
spirit in which to approach the very difficult problem 
before the country,—in a spirit of perfect candour, and 
without finesse or reserve or any of those economies of 
truth which politicians are too often inclined to practise, 
We should like to point out, however, that if we took the 
more cynical view of public affairs, and, looking on polities 
as a game, were to think merely of the interests of that 
section of the Unionist Party which we represent—namely, 
the Unionist Free-traders—we could make out a very good 
ease indeed for feeling satisfaction with the decision in 
favour of the gamble, and for running the risk of the 
Budget proving to be, as the present Government 
and the Liberal managers unquestionably think it 
is, very popular with the electorate. It is exceedingly 
likely that the result of a Dissolution in November will, if 
it takes place, be either the return of the present Govern. 
ment with a greatly diminished majority, or of the 
Unionist Party with a narrow surplusage of voting power 
in the House of Commons. Either result would suit 
admirably those Unionist Free-traders who, like ourselves, 
though they dread most a victory for Socialism, dread also 
very greatly a victory for Tariff Reform. If the present 
Government come back with a greatly reduced majority, they 
cannot pass a Budget like the present, and they wil! have 
very little power for evil in the matter of Socialistic legisla- 
tion. The balance of power in the Liberal Party will then 
rest, not with the extremists like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr, 
Winston Churchill, but with the moderate men. On the 
other hand, if the Unionists come in with a majority of, 
say, some twenty or thirty over the Liberals, Irish, and 
Labour Members combined, they will have very little 
opportunity of carrying out their Tariff Reform principles 
in any way that is likely to prove injurious to the nation. 
The mandate they will have received—and, after all, such 
general mandates cannot help affecting policy—will be to 
pass a better Budget than the present and to check 
Socialism, but not to introduce Preference and Protection, 
In other words, the most they will be able to do for the 
Chamberlain policy will be something in the direction of 
what is called “ broadening the basis of taxation,”— 
that is, of increasing the area of indirect taxation. 
The narrowness of their majority and the exigencies 
of raising revenue will oblige them to keep strictly 
within the limits of tariff, or rather taxation, for 
revenue only,—the true Free-trade principle, which, we 
may remark, is almost as much violated by the present 
Budget as by the fiscal policy which the extreme Tariff 
Reformers desire. Tazation for revenue will not give scope 
either for Preference or Protection, though it may possibly 
allow some plan for a national octroit under which every 
form of goods imported into these islands, whether raw 
material or manufactured articles, might bear an ad valorem 
import-tax of, say, 3 per cent. To such a system of what 
we may call universal and Imperial harbour dues we see 

any serious objections, and no doubt the wasie and 
friction produced would be very great. At the same time, 
the taxation would be taxation for revenue only, and 
would therefore in principle not differ from our present 
system of indirect taxes. The danger, of course—and this 
is a very real danger—would lie in the possibility of efforts 
to convert what we have called Imperial harbour dues 
into a regular tariff and to manipulate that tariff in the 
interests of particular industries, and thus to create 
leakage which would soon destroy the value of such 
Imperial harbour dues from a revenue point of view. 

To repeat our proposition, if we were to think ouly of 
the interests of Unionist Free-traders we should make no 
protest against rejection by the House of Lords, since the 
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ances are very much in our favour. As we have said, 
emcee we regard the matter as far too serious for a 


mble, even though the gamble is much more likely to go 
in favour of the Unionist Free-traders than of the extreme 
Tariff Reformers. : 

Before we leave the subject we have one more thing to 
say. If the fight is to take place, we sincerely trust that, 
following Mr. Balfour’s lead in this respect, other Unionist 
speakers and leaders will insist in season and out of season 
on the terrible injury which must be done to the interests 
of the poor man and of the working man by any and every 
system of State Socialism,—Socialism whether unmasked 


or disguised as social reform. We trust also that even if 
the party leaders, as we fear it is certain iley will, insist 


on putting Tariff Reform forward as their fundamental 
policy, they will make it clear that they do not now pro- 
pose, and will not propose without further reference to the 
country, any taxation upon the staple forms of human food,— 
ie., bread, meat, and dairy produce. If they will make such 
a declaration as this, they will go some way to render it 

ssible for Unionist Free-traders to co-operate in the main 
work of inducing the country to put a veto on Socialistic 
legislation and Socialistic finance. If they refuse to 
make such a declaration, but go to the country as Food- 
taxers, then we are certain that they will fight the battle 
under a disadvantage so great as to make the prospects of 
an immediate Dissolution from their point of view dark 
and precarious. It may seem strange that we, who are so 
much opposed to Tariff Reform, should find ourselves 
engaged in warning the Tariff Reformers against ruining 
themselves. That such a situation should have arisen is 
indeed a striking example of the greater ironies of politics, 
and of the colossal injury to the cause of Free-trade accom- 
plished by Mr. Asquith and his colleagues when they 
abaudoned, in fact if not in name, the principles of free 
exchange, and adopted those of Socialism,—the evil-visaged 
twin-sister of Protection. 





OUR SOLDIERS. 


‘HIS has been a soldier’s week. To begin with, it 
was announced on Wednesday that, as the outcome 
of the Empire Defence Conference in London, the 
Australian Government will pass a Defence Bill which 
will establish a system of compulsory service through- 
out the Commonwealth. Under this Bill provision is 
made for the training and equipment of a Citizen Army 
of three hundred and seventy-five thousand men, and for 
the building of an Australian Fleet which will at first 
consist of a ‘Dreadnought’ cruiser, three unarmoured 
cruisers, six destroyers, and three submarines,—a Navy 
with a personnel of two thousand three hundred officers 
and men. The Commonwealth of Australia has thus 
adopted the principle that no man can be reckoned a full 
citizen of his own community or of the Empire unless 
he is trained to defend his country, his home, and his 
liberties from external attack. 

At home the great manceuvres in Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
and Oxfordshire, in which no less than fifty thousand men 
have been engaged, have focussed attention upon our 
soldiers. A most striking testimony to their value as 
citizens, and good citizens, is to be found in the letters which 
Mr. Robert Blatchford, the Socialist, is contributing to the 
Daily Mail. Mr. Blatchford has just come back from the 
German Army manceuvres, but he finds that the British 
infantry soldier has nothing to fear in comparison with the 
German, except in the matterof numbers. In fact, his con- 
clusion is very much like that of the Duke of Wellington. 
Just before Waterloo, the Duke, who was riding with 
Creevey, pointed toa British soldier going up the steps of a 
church at Brussels with the remark :—* It all depends upon 
that article. If there were enough of him I should have 
no doubts.” It is very satisfactory to find Mr. Blatchford, 
m spite of his Socialistic views—views which often tend to 
make their holders pessimistic as to existing conditions— 
declaring that our soldiers are so well trained and bear so 
good a character. As his own Army experiences (he was 
once a soldier) were thirty years old, he did not know 

forehand that our men were sober and intelligent and 
took a pride in their work. He had only deduced that 
from their bearing and appearance. He found, however, 
his deductions backed by a military friend of his, who 
assured him that the men “are all I judged them to be, 
and that they have the confidence and respect of their 





officers and of the civilians with whom they have come into 
contact,”—a verdict with which all who know the Army at 
first hand, and not merely by report or by guesswork, will 
heartily agree. Mr. Blatchford adds a very picturesque 
illustration :— 

“The change in our soldiers since I had the honour to serve 

may be emphasised by a comparison. All Londoners know the 
difference between the London cabman and the London chauffeur. 
There is the same difference between the soldiers of the ’seventies 
and the soldiers now engaged in the manwuvres. The new men 
are steadier, better educated, keener, brighter, and younger. The 
London cabby was in many ways lovable; so was the hard- 
drinking, hard-swearing, hard-fighting old soldier. But education 
is better than ignorance, and drink is no use to men who have 
hard or serious work to do. The younger generation, civilians as 
well as soldiors, drink less and think more. ..... The men here 
are fine, straight-limbed, well-set, clear-eyed fellows. I ventura 
to say there is no better material extant. No pains should 
be spared with them. They are worth all that can be done 
for them.” 
Such testimony is worth having, and is specially 
interesting as coming from one who himself has served 
in the ranks. And here we may notice a curious fact 
in regard to the British Army which is immensely 
to its credit. In three generations three of the most 
prominent Radicals—we had almost said _ revolution- 
aries—of their day were Cobbett, Bradlaugh, and now 
Mr. Blatchford. All three began their lives as private 
soldiers. It might have been supposed that men with 
their views would have denounced the Army as a place 
of tyranny, class oppression, social degradation, and 
so forth. Not a bit of it. All three after they had left 
the Army never failed to speak well of it and of the way 
in which the men were treated by the officers. Mr. Blatch- 
ford is perhaps the most enthusiastic of the three, but the 
other two on several occasions gave testimony to the value 
of Army service, and to the way in which men who 
respected themselves could maintain and improve their 
self-respect while serving their country in arms. We 
doubt whether any Continental country could show such 
a record. 

We ourselves have this week a special reason for con- 
sidering the question of the soldier’s service to the State. 
A striking review of the reprint of the Spectator articles 
entitled “A New Way of Life” appears in the current 
issue of the British Friend, the organ of the Quakers. 
The writer, Mr. Grubb, a member of the Society 
of Friends, who perhaps not unnaturally is perturbed 
by the Spectator point of view, entitles his review “A 
Pagan Way of Life.” We have no desire to enter into 
controversy with him, though we wish to acknowledge the 
friendly and courteous things which he says about the 
book while he condemns it. To review a review is seldom 
profitable. We do desire, however, to protest against his 
declaration that what we recommend is a pagan way of life, 
and to challenge his assertion that our view is essen- 
tially un-Christian. He declares that neither the word 
“Christ” nor “ Christianity ” occurs in the book, and that 
the writer “has simply ignored Jesus Christ and His 
ethical teaching in attempting to set forth the way of life.” 
We should have thought that the general tone and temper 
of the Spectator would have protected us from an attack of 
this kind. Since, however, it has not done so, and since a 
critic for whom we have no small respect evidently sincerely 
believes our attitude to be un-Christian, we feel compelled 
to say a word or two on this point. If in the “ New Way 
of Life” articles we did not introduce the question of 
Christianity and the use of arms directly, it was only 
because our conviction was so strong and settled on the 
point that it appeared to us wholly unnecessary. Our Lord 
never denied the right or the duty of national defence; 
and our Puritan forefathers, from Cromwell to Milton, had 
good warrant for urging men to bear arms in the defence 
of their libertics, their homes, and their country, and for 
holding that the best fighter might also be the best 
Christian. 

We cannot on the present occasion enter in detail into 
the subject of Christianity and national defence. We 
may point out, however, one or two salient facts. To begin 
with, our Lord's teaching was,and was meant to be, universal. 
He desired to found a spiritual, not a national, kingdom. 
But to say this is not to say that He condemned the 
idea of nationality, and thought that a man had no duty 
to perform to his country. The Jews were an intensely 
patriotic and intensely combative people, and therefore it 
was necessary for Christ to insist very strongly that He was 
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not asking them to rise in revolt in order to found a Hebrew 
State. “ My kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight.” But 
though the victories of Christianity were to be victories of 
the Spirit, and though men’s hearts and wills were to be 
changed, Christ never taught that men might not defend 
themselves from attack or take up the sword to right a 
wrong. When He told men to “render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s” He meant that His Disciples 
might live in the world and do good in the world which 
they found round them, and were not to take up an anarchic 
position towards social institutions. No doubt many texts 
recommending and enjeining peace and submission may be 
quoted from the Gospel, but if Christ meant to condemn 
all use of arms, all employment of force, surely He would 
have said something different from what He did say to the 
soldiers who are so constantly mentioned in the Gospel. It 
is worthy of note that these soldiers are always well spoken 
of. Had they been men practising a detestable trade, a 
trade to be condemned at all costs, would not Christ have 
treated them as, say, He treated the money-changers in 
the Temple? He told the young man of great possessions 
to sell all he bad and give to the poor. He did not 
tell the soldiers that they were men of blood and sin, 
and that their first duty was to abandon their evil 
occupation. 

Again, had His attitude been the Quaker attitude 
towards all physical force, would He have said to His 
Disciples in His last instructions: “He that hath a 
purse, let him take it, and likewise his scrip: and he 
that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy 
one”? Further, if Christ had held the Quaker view, 
must He not, when He spake of Himself as fulfilling the 
old law, have distinguished in this particular? The old 
Jewish law was a fighting law. The Lord God was “the 
Lord of Hosts,” and no duty was more imperative on the 
Hebrew than that of national defence. If Christ had 
meant to change all that, would He not have said so, and 
made it clear that here the new dispensation differed 
fundamentally from the old? Though Christ preached 
the brotherhood of man and peace and goodwill, and bade 
men banish hatred from their hearts, He did not mean to 
put the good man at the mercy of the evil, or to give the 
power of the sword to the transgressor. Again, He did 
not regard the sacrifice of a man’s life, like our modern 
humanitarians, as the greatest possibie evil, an evil to be 
avoided at all costs. If He had, would He have said: 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend”? If a man should lay down his 
life for his friend, why is it so great a crime for him to lay 
down his life for his country? That Christ would have 
condemned evil wars, wars of aggression and plunder or of 
mere ambition, who can doubt? That He would not have 
condemned wars in which a nation makes a conscience 
of what it does, wars of self-defence or wars to right 
some great wrong or to prevent some great evil, is to our 
mind unquestionable. 

But though we say this, we do not wish for one moment 
to condemn those who hold the Quaker view. Let them 
hold it by all means, but let them not claim to possess a 
monopoly of Christiantruth. Let them remember that men 
who are as good Christians as they are have in all! ages and 
from the noblest and best motives deliberately rejected the 
Quaker interpretation. A striking example to prove how 
absurd is the notion that the duty of national defence 
cannot be entertained by a Christian is to be found in a 
sermon entitled “The Soldier’s Honour,” which Thomas 
Adams, the Puritan divine of whose work we wrote a fort- 
night ago, preached “ to the worthy company of gentlemen 
that exercise in the artillery garden of London,”—7.e., the 
Honourable Artillery Company. We trust that we shall not 
be thought guilty of self-commendation if we say that this 
sermon and the preface with which it is published read 
alinost exactly like our articles on “ A New Way of Life,” 
except that the thoughts are as much nobler and more 
spiritual as the English is infinitely stronger and more 
vivid. The introduction begins with the stirring words : 
“We are all soldiers as we are Christians...... You 
bear both spiritual arms against the enemies of your 
salvation and material arms against the enemies of your 
country.” We cannot on the present occasion give any 
detailed quotations from Adams’s sermon, Next week, 
however, we hope to return to this most poignant and 
moving apology for patriotism and the military duty, 





ee 
Whether the Spectator or Mr. Grubb is the better inter. 
preter of the Christian standpoint cannot, of course be 
roved either by his assertion or by ours. We must leave 
it to a higher arbitrament.. What we can do and what wo 
must do is to bid him remember that our view ig ag 
conscientiously held as his. He has no right not mere] 
to “ un-Church,” but to “ un-Christianise,” those who adie 
agree with him. That is hardly the way of the Christian 
It partakes far too much of the spiritual arrogance of 
the pagan. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S CONCESSION. 


LTHOUGH the Chancellor of the Exchequer clearly 
indicated, in the earlier stages of the Budget 
discussions, an intention to make a concession to the 
owners of agricultural land, his actual proposals, outlined 
in the House of Commons this week, certamly go beyond 
what was generally anticipated. In effect, the author of 
the Limehouse speech proposes to make a concession 
involving half-a-million a year at the least to the 
landowning class which he and his supporters have been 
denouncing up and down the country. If this had 
been done by a Tory Minister, there would have been 
a howl of indignation from every Radical throat, and we 
ean readily imagine that even under present conditions 
many Radicals felt extremely uncomfortable when they 
read their papers on Tuesday morning. 

That the concession is in itself just nobody can deny; 
but the desire for justice to landowners is the very last 
thing that has appeared to actuate Mr. Lloyd George in 
the speeches which he has made in defence of the Land. 
taxes. These taxes have been defended by every kind of 
appeal to prejudice, all directed to showing tliat land. 
owners as a class are such a vicious and eontemptible body 
of men that the State is justified in laying hands on larga 
slices of their property, while leaving the owners of other 
forms of property relatively unscathed. It is an agreeable 
change to find the Chancellor of the Exchequer at last 
making a perfectly sober statement, and justifying his 
latest financial proposals by an appeal to principles which 
all Englishmen can recognise as just. 

The grievance of the landowner who is taxed under 
Schedule A of the Income-tax is, indeed, in many cases a 
serious one. His property may be in such a condition that 
he is compelled to spend a very large portion of his gross 
income—in some cases possibly the whole of one year's 
income—in putting it imto decent repair. Yet he is 
taxed upon his gross income, subject only to a rebate 
of 124 per cent. in the case of land, and 163 per cent. in 
the case of buildings. This is in direct conflict with the 
general principle of the Income-tax that a man should pay 
on his spendable income. 

The most satisfactory method of meeting the injustice 
would be to abolish Schedule A altogether, and allow 
landowners to make a return under Schedule D. This 
was the original idea in Mr. Lloyd George’s mind, but 
he has, he tells us, been compelled to abandon this 
scheme on account of the administrative difficulties 
involved. He stated that there were at present six hun- 
dred thousand accounts to be examined under Schedule D 
every year, and that if landowners were placed under 
Schedule D it would be necessary to examine an 
alditional two million accounts. Incidentally, we may 
remark that the implied confession that there are approx- 
mately two million owners of land in the United Kingdom 
is an interesting commentary upon the favourite Radical 
theory that land is a monopoly. Probably the number of 
separate landowners is rather under two millions, for 4 
good many separate properties are held in different counties 
by the same person, who may therefore be reckoned 
twice over; but there can be little doubt that the 
separate landowners in the United Kingdom considerably 
exceed in number one million five hundred thousand. 
The cost of cxamining two million additional accounts 
under Schedule D is no doubt an important argument 
against the abolition of Schedule A. It is, however, hardly 
an argument to be used by Mr. Lloyd George, who 13 
proposing to inflict upon the country a far greater expé ndi- 
ture forthe purpose of obtaining a fanciful valuation, not 
only of every separate property, but of every separate plot 
of land in the United Kingdom, which would involve not 
two million, but more likely twenty million, separate 
accounts. 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s second administrative reason against 
the proposed change is that it would involve the abandon- 
ment of the very convenient practice of levying Income-tax 
at the source. At present the tenant of a farm or of a 
house pays Income-tax under Schedule A at the beginning 

of the year, and deducts it, either from his next quarter's 
rent, or in proportionate amounts from the rent payable 
throughout the year. Under this system the Inland 
Revenue authorities obtain the Income-tax payable by 
owners of land with a minimum of cost and friction. 

If, however, the landowner is to be dealt with as a 

rson, and is to make out a statement of the profits 
™ derives from his business of landowning, the 
Inland Revenue authorities must apply to him direct 
instead of collecting the tax through his tenants. 
This objection is still a serious one, and would have 
been more serious a few years ago. During the last 
few years, however, so many changes have been made in the 
Income-tax, and so many more are now contemplated, that 
the system of collection at the source is gradually breaking 
down. A man can now claim abatement of Income-tax on 
the ground that his income is less than £700 a year; 
or on the ground that it is less than £2,000 a year and is 
earned, in which case he pays at a lower rate; or on the 
ground that it is between £2,000 and £3,000 and is 
earned, in which case he pays at another rate; while 
finally, if his income is above £5,000 a year he has to 
present a separate statement and pay a super-tax upon 
the excess above £3,000. All these changes destroy the 
pristine simplicity of the old Income-tax, and to that 
extent diminish the case for preserving the practice of 
collecting at the source. It may be that in future 
years we shall have to abandon this practice altogether, 
and to deal direct with every individual, compelling 
him to make a complete return of his whole mcome 
from all sources. When this has been done a further 
reform of the utmost value will be possible,—namely, 
the substitution of a local Income-tax for the present 
inequitable system of local rates. 

We do not, therefore, regard Mr. Lloyd George’s argu- 
ments against the substitution of Schedule D for Schedule A 
as being finally conclusive, though we admit that for the 
moment, in view of the complications of the Budget, he is 
justified in seeking for a simpler method of mitigating the 
recognised injustice from which landowners now suffer. 
His proposal is to continue the present abatements of 
12} per cent. and 16} per cent. respectively off gross 
incomes derived from land and houses, but in addition to 
permit the landowner to send in a claim for any extra 
expenses he may have incurred in the management or 
upkeep of his estate up to the total amount of 25 per cent. 
of the gross income. If he can prove this claim, he will 
receive a refund of the additional amount due to him. 
Mr. Lloyd George admitted that in some cases 25 per 
cent. would not cover the landowner’s outgoings, and held 
out hope that in future this proportion might be raised. 
For the moment, however, he could not offer more because 
of the loss of revenue involved. 

He then made the very serious announcement that 
in orler to find the money for this concession he 
would have to make a fresh raid upon the Sinking 
Fund. We sincerely hope that a strong protest will 
be made both in the House of Commons and in the 
City against this proposal. Consols are now standing at 
less than 831, and it ought to be the primary duty of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to strengthen the credit of 
the country by increasing the Sinking Fund. So much 
attention has been concentrated on Mr. Lloyd George's 
schemes for new taxation that few people have noticed 
how greatly he has added to his demands for money, even 
since the Budget was introduced. To enumerate a few 
items : £600,000 is to be set aside for roads, for what 
purpose no one can conceive, unless it be to compete 
unfairly with the railways ; £500,000 a year is to be made 
a charge upon the Consolidated Fund for the Development 
Fund Grant, and apparently another £200,000 is to be 
asked for on the Estimates for the same purpose. This, as 
far as can be made out, is in addition to the £200,000 for 
the unemployed. Here are sources from which money can 
be found, both for doing what Mr. Lloyd George admits to 
be justice to landowners, and also for increasing the 
Sinking Fund. On purely financial grounds alone, the 
Development Fund Bill ought to be rejected, and we 
venture to suggest that the House of Lords should 





demonstrate their political sense, as well as their patriotic 
urpose, by rejecting this Bill, while leaving the Finance 
ill, or at any rate its most injurious features, to be 
rescinded on some future occasion. 





MR. BURNS AND THE HOUSING BILL. 


R. BURNS well deserves the success which we 
sincerely wish to his Housing and Town Planning 
Bill. He has worked hard at its preparation. Except in 
one particular, he has measured with great accuracy the 
proportion between the need and the means by which he 
yee to meet it. To this work, as to all else that he 
as done at the Local Government Board, he has brought 
wide experience tempered by a robust common-sense. It 
is to the combination of these two qualities that he owes 
the dislike in which he is held by some of his former allies. 
They would not mind the experience if it had not dis- 
abused him of many of the shibboleths in which he once 
believed. In their own case they are immune as regards 
experience. They can watch the failure of one cherished 
plan after another without being tempted to question the 
perfect and entire wisdom of the ideas of which they were 
the outcome. Mr. Burns’s armour is more vulnerable. 
He is not above the weakness of judging projects by their 
results, and this one characteristic is quite enough to 
account for his present unpopularity with the Labour 
Party. 

We have said this to clear ourselves of all suspicion of 
illwill in reference to the Housing and Town Planning Bill. 
It seems to us to be in many ways a thoroughly useful 
measure, and we shall be sincerely sorry if it does not 
become law in the present Session. The contrast it 
presents to the somewhat similar provisions of the land 
clauses in the Finance Bill is exceedingly instructive. 
One of the arguments by which those clauses are defended 
is the impossibility of providing the working classes with 
decent houses, so long as landlords in the neighbourhood of 
great towns are able to hold up their land in expectation 
of obtaining a higher price for it by and by. It is obvious 
that if Mr. Burns gets his Bill through this impossibility 
will disappear. Compulsory purchase will make short 
work of it. But with its disappearance will disappear at 
least one argument for the land clauses. The more easy 
compulsory purchase is made when it is really needed, the 
less occasion will there be for any general resort to it. 

All the same, we cannot deny that the Bill as it stands 
has one great fault. It makes the Government judge in 
their own cause. No doubt in this it follows the precedent 
of the Small Holdings Act. But this only makes it the 
more necessary to stop the multiplication of copies of 
a bad original. Until lately all disputes between the 
Government and individual Englishmen have been settled 
on the understanding that the Government are only a 
party in the cause. They stated their case in the best 
way they could, and then the law decided whether they 
had proved their right to what they asked. But in the 
Small Holdings Act a new principle was introduced. 
A Department of the Government desiring to take 
somebody’s land appears first as plaintiff and then aa 
arbitrator. No doubt this process saves time and expense. 
But it saves them at a tremendous cost. Englishmen will 
no longer be able to say that in a Court of Law the 
Government have no more title to a hearing than any 
common man. We cannot altogether agree with the 
Duke of Northumberland in thinking that housing 
schemes are not urgent. But urgency is not a good 
plea for injustice, and if the Government are to choose 
the arbitrator in cases in which they are themselves 
a party, injustice is perilously near. The matter 
is eminently one for compromise, for a policy of 
judicious give-and-take. We have no wish to offer 
suggestions to those who are better informed than 
ourselves, but we shall best make our meaning clear 
by an example. Where the question in dispute is 
the amount to be paid for land compulsorily taken 
by the Local Government Board, there must surely be 
some third course between giving the Board the choice 
of the arbitrator who is to fix the price, and retaining 
the cumbrous machinery of a Provisional Order. Why 
should not three arbitrators be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, who shall serve in rotation? This plan would 
throw the weight of professional opinion on the side of the 
arbitrator's independence, and as they would be chosen 
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by a succession of Chancellors of different politics, there 
would grow up by degrees a body of recognised precedents 
which the arbitrator in any given case would be very slow 
to disregard. 

We are inclined to think that the clauses which relate 
to the medical officers of health are of more importance 
than the provisions for obtaining land. After all, the 
classes it is desired to benefit are to a large extent 
already housed, and if we can ensure that the buildings 
they inhabit shall be, and remain, fit for their purpose 
we shall have made a great advance. The Bill 
requires every County Council to appoint a medical 
officer of health. He is to devote his whole time to 
his duties, and he will be in a position to obtain 
complete information as to the sanitary condition of 
the county. The persons authorised by the local 
authority to survey and examine houses will be armed 
with enlarged powers of entry, and the implied condition 
in all contracts for the letting of houses for the working 
classes that the house is in all respects reasonably fit for 
human habitation is made much more drastic. At present 
it applies only to the commencement of the holding. 
Hereafter it will be extended so as to include an 
undertaking that it shall be kept fit throughout the 
tenancy. If the landlord omits to do what is necessary for 
this purpose, the local authority may carry out the repairs 
itself and recover the cost from him. The provisions 
enabling County Councils to make District Councils do 
their duty, or see it done for them by the County Council, 
are real improvements. Respect for federal government as 
applied to localities may easily be carried too far. On a 
sufficiently large scale it works well, and if a County 
Council persistently refused to carry out certain improve- 
ments, we do not think that it should be superseded unless 
the case against it were irresistible. District Councils are 
occasionally subject to influences of a different kind. Their 
care of the ratepayer’s interests sometimes goes no further 
than the protection of his pocket. 

When we come to the part of the Bill which deals with 
the planning of towns we are on new ground. Until 
now every town might give the same account of itself: 
* 'Spects T growed.” There is no record why streets run 
in this direction rather than in that, why houses are 
crowded together without proper air or light when by the 
inclusion of a small additional amount of unused space 
enough of both might have been secured, why the 
ground has been covered with buildings at haphazard 
instead of being mapped out with some measure of fore- 
thought. A conspicuous instance of this may be seen by 
any traveller on the South-Western Railway where the 
line crosses the Wandle. A few years ago this was a 
really pretty bit of landscape left within the London area. 
The stream flowed between green banks as yet unbuilt on. 
It would have been unreasonable to expect the whole of 
this space to be left in this happy condition. But there 
would have been no difficulty in planning the houses so as 
to leave the actual banks of the stream clear of any dis- 
figuring buildings, and to keep the water free from pollution. 
If Mr. Burns’s Bill had then been law, these precautions 
would in all probability have been taken, and one more 
remnant of the once beautiful London suburbs would have 
been saved from destruction. Clause LIV. is a general 
provision that a town-planning scheme may be made “as 
respects any land which is in course of development or 
appears likely to be used for building purposes, with the 
general object of securing proper sanitary conditions, 
amenity and convenience in connexion with the laying out 
and use of the land, and of any neighbouring lands.” 
Such a scheme may be prepared by a local authority if it 
is able to satisfy the Local Government Board that there is 
a primd-facie case for so doing. The scheme when pre- 
ared shall not take effect until it is approved by the 
socal Government Board, and the Board may make 
their own modifications and conditions, and may revoke 
the scheme altogether if such action appears to be 
called for by any special circumstances, including a dis- 
regard of legitimate private interests. The words “ likely 
to be used for building purposes” are to cover land 
which may be wanted for open spaces, parks, pleasure or 
recreation grounds. Towns will no longer be permitted to 
grow up without any proper — being made for any 
or all of these purposes. Other clauses deal with the 
purchase of land comprised in the scheme by the local 
authority, with the compensation of persons injured by the 
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operation of the Act, and with the appropriation by the loca] 
authority of the whole increment created by its improve. 
ments. The inaction of local authorities is provided against 
by Clause LXI., which enables the Local Government Board 
to intervene where they are satisfied that a town-planni 
,scheme has not been prepared or a scheme proposed by 
owners of land has not been adopted where such prepara. 
tion or roe Teer ought to have been made. We do not 
pretend to have considered every particular in which this 
measure creates new powers or extends those already ip 
force. But speaking generally, the Bill seems to us to meet 
real and pressing wants in fairly reasonable and practical 
ways. The fuller examination which it is undergoing in 
the House of Lords will, we hope, improve it in various 
particulars. We cannot share the wish expressed by 
several speakers in the debate on the second reading that 
Clause XXX. should be restored, but we are wholly of 
their mind that the owners of slum property should no 
longer be permitted to chuckle unseen. If the immediate 
owner of such property—the man who takes the rents— 
were compelled to make all the necessary improvements, 
the euthorities might count upon his prompt assistance in 
the saddle on to the nght horse. 
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LABOUR EXCHANGES. 
[ComMUNICATED. | 
7 developing a system of Labour Exchanges as the first 
4 step towards carrying out the recommendations of the 
Poor Law Commission, the Government have wisely chosen 
a measure which is the least contentious of all before the 
public. It is not in any sense a Poor Law measure, and 
does not in itself effect any Poor Law reform. But if 
successfully carried out, it should make the issue before 
the subsequent reformer of the Poor Law comparatively 
simple, and should form a basis for future industria] 
organisation which has hitherto been entirely lacking. 
3ut if the scheme is to have any success, it is essential 
that it should be competently worked from the very first. 
It will not be sufficient to open an office and set down a 
clerk to wait for applications. If it could have been 
successfully worked in this way, then private enterprise 
would long ago have done for industry in general what it 
has done for domestic service. Indeed, it is worth while 
considering why private enterprise, which has been so 
successful in this particular department of industry, should 
be so conspicuously absent in other departments. In the 
first place, the demand for workers in domestic service is 
practically constant. Speaking generally, for every servant 
dismissed another is engaged, while such a phenomenon as 
all the domestic servants in a town being thrown out of 
work at once is almost inconceivable. Again, it is an 
industry which in one form or another is carried on 
throughout the whole country; and the registry office does 
its best work when it is organising the supply and demand 
within a radius of a few miles. Finally, the registry office 
has its work simplified by the fact that the employer is 
prepared to take great pains to investigate for herself the 
character and capacity of the candidate for her service. 
Now all these conditions may be wanting in the work of the 
general Labour Exchange. It must be prepared for times 
when local employers are all diminishing, or wishing to 
diminish, their staffs at once; it must be prepared for the fact 
that employers will expect to have suitable workers sent to 
them without the trouble of personal investigation ; and 
it must be prepared to find that the particular locality in 
which it works may not afford openings adapted to the 
particular capacity of all its applicants. Hence the neces- 
sity of an organisation over the length and breadth of the 
land which is not called for, and does not exist, in the case 
of the domestic registry office. Unless the Labour Exchanges 
prove able to increase the mobility of labour from place to 
place, to indicate to the superfluous worker in West Ham 
the vacant place which is calling him in Lancashire, or 
even in Canada, they will be good for nothing but to afford 
unprofitable employment to a few clerks. Thus men of 
real capacity and organising power will be required, 
men, indeed, of first-rate capacity, for the problem before 
them is no less than to combine a thousand-and-one local 
and petty labour markets into one national labour market, 
comprising, no doubt, many departments, but open to every 
man in the kingdom who has labour to dispose of. It will 
of necessity be slow and uphill work; but from the first it 
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~peme is to fulfil all that is hoped from it. It is like 
‘nstituting a scheme of irrigation : the waterways must be 
mo lete before the stream can flow through them. And 
oe the organisation of the system is complete the 

able man will still be needed to work the system. A 
et i : he facilities afforded 
market is no market, whatever the facilities affor ed, 
unless buyers and sellers are agreed to deal there; and it 
will be the business of our capable man to make them see 
their advantage in dealing there. It is not too much to 
say that for many months to come the chief work of the 
Labour Exchange will be done outside the office. The 
office must be there, with all its paraphernalia of application- 
forms, registers, and telephones; the moving spirit must 
be outside, interviewing employers, making friends with 
Trade-Unions and Friendly Societies, learning to distin- 

ish workers from loafers, and inspiring every one with 
the feeling, “ What a capable man this is!” Then gradually 
he will begin to feel that he is no longer an outsider, that 
he is at the very centre of the industrial life of his district, 
that masters will take men on his recommendation, and 
that men will migrate to another town on his advice. All 
this if he is the capable man who has mastered the 
situation and knows; not unless. And this is what the 
small clerk on a small salary will never do. 

Apart from the inherent difficulties of the work, the 
main obstacle to be feared is the possible local opposition 
of Trade-Unions. To some extent it is natural that they 
should feel that their functions are being usurped; they 
have organised a labour market for their own members, 
and they fear aay measure which might result in swamping 
that market from outside. The same feeling is discernible 
in the great Friendly Societies towards propositions for 
insurance against invalidity; they are jealous for their 
own work. But in both cases their fear is groundless; 
for if they will co-operate heartily they will be able to 
ensure conditions which will absolutely safeguard their own 
position. And that being so, co-operation becomes an 
imperative duty. The most serious accusation which can 
be brought against the first-class artisan of to-day is that, 
at any rate in his corporate capacity, he sometimes shows 
himself indifferent to the interests of the poorer classes 
of workers. There have, indeed, been indications that 
attempts to improve the status of the unskilled workers 
are viewed not only with indifference, but with hostility, by 
the organised workers. If that attitude is maintained, if 
existing industrial organisations prove themselves opposed 
to the advancement of the masses, then their own downfall 
is as inevitable as was that of the industrial organisations 
of the Middle Ages. If they are to continue their splendid 
work, they must be prepared to take an active part in 
raising to some sort of industrial stability the millions of 
workers whom they have failed to include within their own 
beneficent operations. It would be a lasting disgrace if 
the first national attempt to bring the possibility of an 
ordered life within the reach of the unskilled workers were 
to be wrecked by the opposition of those who stand nearest 
to them, and should have most sympathy with their 
difficulties. 

That Labour Exchanges will not of themselves solve the 
wn of unemployment is so sedulously urged upon us 
yy their promoters that the public may fairly ask: ‘“‘ Why 
then be at so much pains and expense to introduce them ? ” 
It is well that this point should be made clear, if the charge 
of failure is not to be brought against them before they 
have well begun their work. It is not true that they will 
do nothing towards solving the problem of unemployment. 
It would be worth the expenditure of much time and 
money only to save the heart-breaking tramp in search of 
work which is so often the via crucis between one job and 
another ; and that they may do this to a very large extent 
seems proved by German experience. It was given in 
evidence before the Royal Commission that “the Munich 
Exchange, for instance, filled over 25,000 situations in 
the first complete year of its working. The Diisseldorf 
Exchange ...... rose suddenly to filling 28,000 in 
1906-7, and will hardly fall short of 50,000 in 1907-8. 
In Berlin, Stuttgart, and Strassburg the activity has 
nearly doubled in the last two years.” 

The Labour Exchange cannot make work; it can only 
bring together work and the worker; and when the 
labour market shows no demand it will be helpless to 
create one. It is clear, however, that the recurrence of 
such a crisis will be diminished in proportion to the area 
over which the system operates. When it has been so 








completely organised as to include the Colonies, when 
there is a free flow, not only of goods, but also of 
labour, between every part of the Empire, a great step 
will have been taken towards averting periodical stagna- 
tion. There is perhaps nothing so likely to dispel the 
dislike of the worker to emigrate, and the suspicion of 
the Colonies towards emigrants, as the existence of 
recognised Exchanges, whose business it is to guard 
against mistakes. There is at present some excuse for 
the exclusive attitude of the Colony which finds itself 
burdened with our failures, and for the workers who fear 
to be landed in a new country with no certain prospect of 
work. An Imperial Labour Exchange should remedy 
both difficulties, and would play a very important part 
in strengthening the bonds between different sections of 
the Empire. 








THE LATIN GENIUS. 

HERE has appeared recently in French a big volume of 
seven hundred pages, written by M. Frédéric Plessis, 
Assistant Professor of the Faculty of Letters in the University 
of Paris. The book is called “La Poésie Latine” (Paris: 
Klincksieck; 10fr.), and in it he discusses the Roman poets from 
their buoyant entrance upon the stage with Livius Andro- 
nicus, about 278 B.C., to their melancholy exit with Rutilius 
Namatianus, early in the fifth century,—as he makes his 
farewell journey, regretting and saluting the Eternal City, 
still outwardly majestic and comparatively untouched; 
bewailing the plague of monks and Jews, and then vanishing 
into the Dark Ages; leaving an unfinished poem, a valuable 
and pathetic fragment, but a symbol or prophecy, both in 
its survival and its incompleteness, of that renascence of 
the Latin genius and civilisation in which the France to 
which Rutilius was going back has played and is playing so 

distinguished and leading a part. 

It is a long history which M. Plessis sets before us, 
covering about eight hundred years, and reflected in some of 
the finest poetry which our race has made. It is well worth 
knowing, in its minutest details, both for its own sake and as 
an instrument of culture; but M. Plessis looks beyond bis 
immediate subject, and raises various largor questions. It is 
of them that we desire to speak more especially in the present 
article; for our object is not so much to review the history 
of Latin verse as to draw attention to the originality of the 
Latin spirit ; to consider its true relation to the literature and 
thought of modern Europe; to remember the warnings and 
the guidance which it has undoubtedly for our own labouring 
and threatened civilisation. 

Now a literature which can present such a roll as 
Lucretius and Catullus, Virgil and Horace, Tibullus and 
Propertius, as Ovid, Statius, and Martial, as Juvenal and 
Ausonius and Claudian, to say nothing of its monumental 
prose, should not fear to be eclipsed even by its model, 
or to be depreciated by its pupils and successors; yet 
this has been very largely the fate of Latin, especially 
during the last two centuries. Greek scholarship has 
advanced in this period, and the estimation of Greek thought 
has undoubtedly increased among the general public. This 
knowledge and this higher appreciation are, of course, good in 
themselves and beneficial in their effects; but they have been 
circulated too much at the expense of Latin. Greek cannot be 
appreciated too highly; but the appreciation of it is no reason 
for depreciating Latin. The two languages are not exclusive 
and jealous rivals; we can be loyal to them both. The two 
spirits are not contradictions one of the other; they are much 
more truly complements and completions. Both have con- 
tributed to our existing culture; both are necessary to its 
perfection. Hellenism fell to pieces because it had not those 
qualities in which the Latin genius excelled. Rome is sup- 
posed too commonly to have been without some of those other 
qualities which were the strength and the glory of the 
Hellenic race. It is thought to have had no originality, no 
spontaneity or freedom, no artistic sense, no intellectual gifts. 
In other words, it had no genius; and the phrase “ Latin 
Genius” is a contradiction in terms. Rome was hard, prosaic, 
practical, legal, literal. It could, indeed, fight and rule, as 
Virgil says; but, as he also confesses, it could not excel im 
the spheres of art and of intellect. In these it was merely 
imitative, and that in the lowest way, catching a little perhaps 
of the form, but missing the spirit. And Virgil not only 
scems to imply this, and to acquiesce in it, but he bas Loca 
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used himself as the most conspicuous example of it. He has 
been contrasted perpetually with Homer, to his disadvantage 
in every respect. The Greek has been credited with genius, 
originality, spontaneity, freshness: he sang in the youth of 
the world, and expressed the mentality of an artless and 
unsophisticated age, even in his style; and his elaborated 
hexameters are as natural as woodland notes. Virgil was 
held to be the precise opposite. He was summed up as the 
Court Versifier of an artificial and imitative century; and 
much the same was held and said of all the Latin poets, 
and of the Latin genius itself. The Romans could fight 
and colonise, make roads and bridges, build aqueducts and 
theatres, and even basilicas in which prosaic laws were 
administered; but they were not philosophers, nor sculptors, 
nor poets, except as inferior copyists of the Greeks. Such, 
roughly, was the popular verdict, taking form in the 
eighteenth century, becoming more narrow and aggressive 
in the nineteenth, especially as to the relative positions and 
values of Homer and Virgil. 

Now many things have combined to alter and modify these 
views. The Homeric problem has not, indeed, moved back to 
the old conservative positions, but it has been fundamentally 
changed, and the changes all tend towards a truer apprecia- 
tion of Virgil. Archaeology has extended our knowledge of 
the earlierages. It has proved civilisation much older than was 
imagined. Behind the Homeric poems is an old and a complex 
civilisation, of which they are the self-conscious and artistic 
representation. If the term “artificial” can be applied to 
Virgil, it is equally applicable to Homer. Besides archaeology, 
the newer science of comparative religion has been forcing us 
to revolutionary changes of opinion. It used to be held that 
the Roman Pantheon had been imitated or borrowed from 
the popular mythology of Greece; but that mythology is now 
distinguished clearly from the older and more genuine Greek 
religion. It is itself artificial and secondary. And the old 
religion of Latium is now discovered to be just as original 
and just as national as the religion of the Greeks. Again, in 
another sphere, Mrs. Arthur Strong has shown conclusively 
that Roman sculpture is by no means an imitation of the 
Greek. It is not an exotic, but a splendid natural production. 
And much more might be said about the claims of Roman 
architecture. By all these lines of converging thought we 
are being forced to a saner and more just appreciation of 
the Latin genius. 

Even in literature, and confining the word to a very 
technical sense, should it not be admitted, if we think, that 
the Latin poets have always adapted, and not merely adopted, 
the forms of their Greek models? The Odes of Horace are 
surely a great deal more, even in form, than copies from the 
Greek, and in spirit they are widely different from any model. 
That they might not have existed without the pre-existence 
of Greek masters is doubtless true; but, nevertheless, they 
are original poetry both in form and spirit. And in this 
connexion we may remember another salutary warning by 
M. Plessis. If the earliest Latin writing was rude and 
poor, as undoubtedly it was, that does not of itself prove the 
poverty or absence of any Latin genius. Civilisation came 
late and slowly into Latin Italy. The early Republic had 
other business on its hands. Early English poetry was rude 
and poor enough. It only blossomed fully when it had been 
fertilised by Italy and France; yet no one would deny 
originality to the English poets, or describe them as echoes 
and copyists, though they have borrowed and copied wholesale. 
And so it was in reality between the Latin poets and the 
Greeks. 

It has been said that everything which lives and moves in 
the world, outside the blind forces of Nature, comes to us from 
the Greeks; and on the whole no one who is competent to 
judge would dispute this general proposition, though it must 
be accepted with reservations. We must remember that the 
Latins have bequeathed us certain things which the Greeks 
did not possess, of which law is one. And again, even of the 
things which we owe ultimately to Greece, most have come 
to us through the instrumentality of Rome. Rome, and not 
Greece, was the coloniser of Western Europe, and the direct 
foundress of modern civilisation; which is Occidental and not 
Oriental. We are beginning to see more clearly that Greece 


was affected very largely by Oriental influences; and that in 
some directions, as in domestic life, the position of women, 
the relations of the sexes, Greece remained more Oriental than 





we have liked to admit. Both in literature and in life om 
sympathies, our instincts, are more naturally with the Lating 
than with the Greeks. 

These and other aspects of the question have been formulated 
recently by M. Anatole France in a little masterpiece which 
he entitles “Le Génie Latin.” The whole of it is not as long 
as this article; and two of his paragraphs may be repros 
duced here, because they illustrate the matter with which wa 
are dealing. They are best left in the original. Indeed, 
M. France is untranslatable :-— 

“Le génie latin, peut-on le célébrer assez? C'est par Ini qua 
Rome fut délibéré le sort de l’univers et congue la forme dang 
laquelle les peuples sont encore contenus. Notre science est 
fondée sur la science grecque que Rome nous a transmise, 
L’hamanité doit au génie latin la naissance et la renaissancg 
de la civilisation, Son sommeil de dix sitcles fut la mort dy 
monde,” 

“ Voila l’éternel miracle du génie latin. Il s’éveille et sondain 
la pensée humaine s’éveille avec lui; les dimes sont délivrées, la 
science ct la beauté jaillissent. Je dis le génie latin, je dis leg 
peuples latins, je ne dis pas les races latines, parce que Vidée de 
race n’est le plus souvent qu’une vision de l’orgueil et de l’erreur, 
et parce que la civilisation hellénique et romaine, comme la 
Jérusalem nouvelle, a vu venir de toutes parts 4 elle des enfants 
qwelle n’avait point portés dams son sein. Et c’est sa gloire de 
gagner univers. Le génie latin rayonne sur le monde. En 
vain les puissances de téntbres voudraient le replonger dang 
la tombe: il erée tous les jours plus de liberté, plus de science 
et plus de beauté, et prépare une justice plus juste et des loig 
meilleures.” 

As we read these words it is impossible not to regret that 
the Papal Church has failed so grievously in her duty to the 
Latin races. Instead of being their leader in civilisation, she 
has been persistently an agent of stagnation in thought and 
of reaction in politics. She might have been a rallying-point 
for the whole of Latin culture against the growing perils of 
Germanism, and. of what Matthew Arnold calls the “ Anglo. 
Saxon commeonness,” of what Renan defines as Americanism, 
These are undoubtedly a peril, because they are a rising and 
a swelling flood which threatens to engulf us. And the Latin 
sense of form, the Latin clearness, are the best correctives to 
some of its more obvious dangers. Mr. Addington Symonds 
describes Latin as an “athletic tongue.” He speaks of its 
“austere and masculine virtues,” of “the sincerity and brevity 
of Roman speech.” Certainly these virtues are to be found 
in Latin, and they have never been more wanting than at 
present in English literature. They can be acquired not only 
from Latin, but from our own poetry and prose of the 
eighteenth century, which were modelled so carefully on Latin, 
and which are so lamentably forgotten or misjudged, especially 
the verse. A revived study of these scrupulous and scholarly 
poets would reveal not only their strength, but the delicacy of 
their thought, the ease and charm of their manner, their 
correct vocabulary, and their refined use of words. 

Rome also has many graver warnings for us. It can teach 
us how impossible it is in religious matters to put back the clock, 
as Augustus tried, as Julian tried. The Oxford Movement 
tried vainly to imitate them in the last century, and the Papal 
Curia is trying as vainly at present. Men of the twentieth 
century cannot be put back into the thirteenth, nor can they 
believe and think precisely as their forefathers did in the 
sixteenth. Rome, again, can teach us that the elimination of 
militarism and of national rivalries is not all unmixed good; 
that a ruined agriculture is the precursor of all other 
ruin; that Socialism in many of its forms has actually 
been tried, and that it drained the State of industry, of 
energy, and of virility; that it is dangerous, and in the end 
disastrous, to encourage the unfit at the expense of the fit and 
thrifty ; that it is a very false economy to pillage and penalise 
the wealthy in the supposed interests of the poor; finally, 
that a bureaucracy is the worst of human plagues, especially 
when it is a theological persecutor as well; and that the tax- 
gatherer was more destructive to the Roman Empire than all 
the barbarians together. They only completed the ruin 
which internal weakness and mismanagement had begun. 
The long agony of the Roman populations, from some of the 
causes which we have indicated, probably entailed more 
suffering than all the wars and sacks of which we read. At 
any rate, these causes destroyed a magnificent and beneficent 
civilisation, and plunged the West of Europe into darkness 
for a long thousand years. Who will venture to say that 
many of these causes are not operating among ourselves 
to-day, and tending in very ominous directions P 
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POPULARITY. 
OPULARITY is a desirable thing. Even those of us 
who would not be at the trouble to gain it for ourselves 
how we may best obtain it for our children, and are 
hen they refuse to admit its value. Nevertheless, 
when we say of some one that he or she is popular we do not 
always mean very high praise. Social popularity is a kind of 
immaterial affluence. It bears the same relation to lovableness 
that money does to happiness,—a fairly close relation, as we 
i laim when we strain every nerve to keep our 
practically proc . : 
sons and daughters from poverty. Like a fortune, social 
poptlarity may be a birthright or an acquisement. Once 
again like a fortune, it best becomes the man who was born 
ess children are popular almost from their cradles. They 
are merry, receptive, and confiding. They instantly respond 
to every effort to give them pleasure, and warm the hearts of 
their elders by a constant radiation of cheerfulness. They 
never sulk nor fret among their fellows, they never boast nor 
belittle, —two strange tendencies which destroy comradeship. 
As they grow up they may or may not develop sympathy, which 
has less to do with popularity than is commonly supposed, 
though popularity belongs exclusively to the well-conditioned. 
Those who are born to be popular are not envious, and not 
fractious, and not ill-natured, and not hypercritical; and 
whatever their opinions, they believe at heart that life is 
pleasant and the world in no great need of reform. Indeed, 
we think the most essential ingredient in congenital 
popularity is content, and next to that the power to take on 
the mental colour of one’s company. If there is any other 
essential, it may be described as entertainingness. But this 
docs not mean that the popular person must be amusing, but 
on!y that his presence and conversation have a tendency to 
destroy self-consciousness, self-criticism, and that sense of 
the lagging of the social clock which destroys social amenity, 
producing stagnation among one set of people and a barbarian 
boisterousness in another. A naturally popular man is never 
out of his element; he is always a fish in water. About this 
adaptability there need be no pretence. The socially gifted 
may be ignorant of the pursuits of the society in which 
they find themselves, and yet be able to fall in with its mood- 
The man who is born to be popular never pretends anything: 
He knows that he has in stock the wares which will be wanted. 
He is ready for any amount of give-and-take. He is a rich 
man when it comes to social traffic, and he has the rich man’s 
self-confidence. 

Acquired popularity is a different thing, and seldom as 
universal. It depends upon a minute study of one’s environ- 
ment. To acquire popularity a man must specialise. He must 
keep his finger upon the pulse of his company. The poor 
use the word “study” in the sense of “humour.” Theyspeak 
of a sensitive child who must be studied. The expression 
may be incorrect, but it is illuminating. To know how to 
hamour is to know how to make oneself liked. The man 
determined to be popular works within limits, and he may be 
actuated by almost the highest or by almost the lowest 
motives, He may be truly anxious for peace and goodwill, 
aman to whom all jar and friction, all displays of anger, all 
suggestions of insult, are repulsive and hateful, and who will 
forgo much to avoid their occurrence. A world in which all 
men thus desired to be popular would be a very pleasant 
world. The man who wants to be liked must make sacrifices. 
The only question is whether he will offer up his preferences 
alone or also his principles. In the first case he may become 
a sort of secular saint; in the second he may stoop till he is 
the object of every upright man’s contempt. Even so, he 
cannot fall quite to the bottom of the moral scale, because 
he must be in some sense unselfish. There is no doubt a 
superficial unselfishness which is only remotely related to the 
real thing, an unselfishness which is only a self-interested 
form of self-control. Again, there is a seeming unselfishness 
which is too cheap to be good. There are certain people 
who are from childhood vague in their desires. We connect 
crossness and melancholy with the people who “do not 
know what they want”; but some very happy people 
are blessed with this curious indifference. Their minds 
unfasten easily; they are never set upon having or doing any 
one particular thing. Consequently they appear unselfish, 
though often they are without that active sympathy from 
Which real unselfishness springs. Men or women to whom it 


consider 
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is an effort to give in—who in childhood seem obstinate and 
contrary, and in youth insist on having their own way—may 
when they come to years of discretion be capable of a self- 
renunciation of which the easygoing person can hardly 
conceive, and that though they will never give in without 
a wrench. But even the most corrupt forms of altruism are 
higher than mere brute egoism, certain of its goal and 
careless of all means. 

Acquired popularity is always a difficult quality to judge of 
outside one’s own circle. Who has not wondered when he 
discovered that such-and-such a servant or such-and-such a 
working man or woman was exceedingly popular among 
his equals? Very possibly he is a man whom his employer 
bas never genuinely liked, a man understanding and under- 
stood by his own class exclusively, one who, metaphori- 
cally speaking, talks a patois. Perhaps the fact that the 
different grades of society have such different senses of 
humour has something to do with the matter. In dull 
societies the power to create a laugh is overvalued, and no 
doubt that hateful form of pleasantry best described as 
facetiousness passes for wit below a certain standard 
of education. We are often told that the sense of 
humour is a bond; but how much more often is it a 
barrier? The educated section of the middle class seem 
sometimes to be quite hemmed in by it. They sce the lower 
classes through it—their sympathy is all tinged with a kindly 
satire—and they are divided by it from the leisured class, 
into whose mirth there enters an admixture of hilarity 
which is sometimes attractive, sometimes repellent, always 
somewhat foreign to the brain-worker. Again, how strangely 
humour divides the generations! Only the very great wits 
live, and some of them do not live by their wit. Half the 
world would say, if they spoke the truth, that when they go 
to see a play of Shakespeare’s, while they are driven into hate 
and fall into love, are mentally astounded and emotionally 
moved at the great poet’s will, they only laugh because they 
feel that cultivated and virile persons ought to appreciate 
Sbakespeare’s humour. 

But to return to the subject of popularity. We do not 
think that socially popular people have the greatest number 
of friends in the truest sense of the word “ friendship,” even 
if we cut out all those persons who seek popularity from a 
low motive, and retain only those whose graces ensure it or 
whose well-meant efforts have attained to it. They are no 
doubt the peop!e who go most easily through the mill of life, 
but somehow in that mill they seem to have lost something of 
individuality. They resemble each other, and as a rule there 
is nothing in them above the comprehension of the majority. 
Like other rich men, they lose some of those experiences 
which tend to make men wise and kind. Life comes too 
easily to them. They are terribly apt to become proud of 
their treasure, and to judge other men by their popularity, 
asking how well they are liked, not what they are. They 
tend to appraise the world by false tests. Nevertheless, they 
are the capitalists of society. Without them the business of 
recreation could not go on. 





“HARA.” 

HE was a Maori girl of, possibly, sixteen, and by profession 

h) a guide in the thermal district of Rotorua, and we 
yielded ourselves without a struggle to her guardianship when 
she stepped forward on the bridge at Whakarewarewa, 
wreathed in smiles and flourishing a silver-topped walking- 
stick with one hand while she bestowed vigorous handshakes 
upon us with the other. The village to which she welcomed 
us contained a few men, numbers of amphibious children, and 
a pack of undenominational dogs. Ereti, the chief guide, was 
mourning in the village meeting-house (wharehuz), for her old 
mother had died the night before; but Hara was her cousin 
and accredited substitute, and, after waving her stick towards 
the river which bounds Whakarewarewa on two sides to 
indicate the miscellaneous crowd of bathers in its chilly 
waters as an object worthy of a tourist’s interest, she led us, 
all unconscious of her design, straight to the wharehui and 
firmly pushed us inside. It was an embarrassing introduction 
to the women of Hara’s tribe, but resistance was out of the 
question. The floor was covered with mourners crouching 
round the bier, over which feathered quilts were thickly spread, 
and only the dark face of the dead woman, surmounted by 
heavy coils of iron-grey hair in which a couple of black-tipped 
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huia quills were stuck, was visible. From the mass of 
mourners a stately figure detached itself. This was Ereti, 
who silently clasped our hands in a grip that was painful, and 
then resumed her place. Never have I seen a face expressive 
of such intense sorrow. The still features might have been 
cast in bronze for a bust of Grief itself. Another mourner 
rose und pressed our hands—Pera, Ereti’s half-sister—but not 
one of us uttered a word. Hara’s black eyes were full of tears 
when we turned to leave the wharehui, but, once outside, she 
permitted herself the “ comic relief” of poking a stout Maori 
in the waistcoat with her wand of office, an overture which 
was kindly received and provoked no reprisals. 

Brown imps were bathing out in the sunshine in little tanks 
of warm water and stretching out wet claws for the pennies 
we did not give them. Our guide led us to a round pool 
brimming with boiling water, blue as a solution of sapphires, 
that swirled and danced in its deep basin. “Here,” she said, 
“we used to wash our clothes. But two years ago my uncle 
fell in and we could not get him out. He is here still; but of 
course he is all to pieces now. Government will not let us 
wash here any more, and this railing has been put up to keep 
other people from falling in.” This was said in the gentle, 
level English of the educated Maori, and appropriate 
comment, such as “How shocking!” died upon our lips. 
Hara wore a sailor-hat with a black ribbon (into which was 
tucked the inevitable huéa quill), a black-and-white-striped 
cotton blouse and skirt, black stockings, and laced shoes. A 
more inoffensively commonplace costume could not be 
imagined. Even her pigtail of stiff, crinkly black hair 
was tied with the conventional wide white ribbon bow just 
as the pigtail of an English high-school girl is tied. But the 
boiling of an uncle would surely have been alluded to in 
terms more moving by the English high-school girl. Hara’s 
uncle was as likely as not a cannibal at heart, if not in fact 
—opportunity being denied him by a paternal Government— 
and the words “we could not get him out” conveyed to our 
minds, warped by dwelling on the horrors of Maori history, 
the idea of a good housekeeper’s regret for so much unavoid- 
able waste. Do vegetarians realise that New Zealand pro- 
duced no animal food whatever when the Maoris drifted 
thither in their war-canoes from the North, and that 
cannibalism was the natural result of this dearth? I£ there 
should ever be formed a community of “convinced” vegetarians 
ready to exile themselves to some far island well supplied 
only with the provender they affect, they would do well 
to read up the early history of New Zealand before 
embarking. 

From the blue pool we climbed to Ereti’s whare, where a 
piano and a bookcase full of standard works proclaimed its 
owner's high degree of intelligence and civilisation. Photo- 
graphs of Governors and Admirals once guided by Ereti were 
there in plenty, and the closely packed neatness of her little 
abode was that of the captain’s cabin on board a mail 
steamer. As we made our way between high ¢i-hedges and 
across a wooden bridge to the mud-geysers, I asked Hara if 
there were any very old Maoris in Whakarewarewa who 
remembered the long war with the English. “Yes, there 
are some very old,” she answered cheerfully, “but now 
we die very young; many between twenty and thirty.” 
This, alas! is sadly true. The civilisation which has dressed 
Hara in a black-and-white cotton frock, and tied up her pig- 
tail with a white ribbon, has brought with it the seeds of 
consumption. The feather-covered “mats” worn by the 
uncivilised Maori were thrown aside altogether when damp 
in the days before imported propriety exacted the habitual 
wearing of a complete costume; but European garments 
composed mainly of cotton are not healthy when worn 
wringing wet, and the modern Maori has not yet learnt 
that they should be changed. 

The old Maoris killed one another in fierce and never-ending 
tribal warfare; their descendants fall a ready prey to alcohol 
and to the germs of diseases undreamt of a century ago. In 
physique they are much inferior to their forefathers, and it 
was the passion for firearms that began the mischief. As 
long as they were spear-throwers and lived on high ground 
in fortified and almost inaccessible positions, whither they 
had to retire when attacked, the Maoris were a robust people ; 
but with the advent of the musket they descended to the 
lowlands in the centre of areas fit for cultivation, and there 
erected dwellings adapted to the scope of their new weapons. 








a 
Enormous quantities of flax (scraped: by hand with shell) 
were given in exchange for a single musket and a small 
supply of ammunition, and the strain of incessant hard Work 
in the flax swamps, combined with the semi-starvation caused 
by the inevitable neglect of their food-cro . 
y the & P8, sapped their 
vitality. What a text is here for the peace-preservationigt} 
But he must use it gingerly, for with spear, tomahawk, and ' 
mere (club) the untutored Maoris had gone a long wa 
towards mutual extermination before ever the use of ths 
musket was known in their land. It is interesting to refleg 
that, although the peace-preservationist and the Littl 
Englander think we should be a much happier and holigg 
race if we had never founded any colonies, they themselveg, 
as a matter of fact, would have fared badly in the oven 
populated, under-victualled, and dependent England of theiy 
dreams. They might, indeed, have been eaten. 

In spite of national defects and imported vices and failings, 
the Maori, of all coloured men, stands highest in one reepect 
in the white man’s estimation. A white man does not logg 
caste by marrying a Maori girl,and no New Zealander ig 
ashamed of having Maori blood in his veins. Hara, who is 
waiting to show us a tiny boiling pool, actually no more thay 
a hand’s-breadth from the cool reed-fringed waters of ths 
rushing brown river, may marry a white man one day and be 
welcomed and respected by his people. She is very brown, it 
is true, and her lips are undeniably thick ; but the Maori head 
is as superior to the head of a West African negro as a nugget 
of gold is to a cake of soap or a cheap football. 

The walking-stick now calls our attention to a group 
of mud-geysers, dirty grey, like much-handled semi-liquid 
putty, which bubble and squirt and cluck almost wm 
ceasingly. One of them grunts like a pig in a littl 
well of its own, and some achieve the most grotesque 
and kaleidoscopic contortions as they chuckle and writhe, 
A gargoyle face with three ever-shifting eyes and 
pouting lips is the worst of all, and we stand and 
watch it till we can contemplate its peculiarly offensive 
ugliness no longer. Then Hara leads us on very carefully 
(for a false step or aslight deviation from the narrow track 
might plunge us into a bottomless pit of boiling nastiness), 
and halts before the brush-concealed mouth of a rocky cave, 
“ Here a chief was hidden for three years,” she says. “ His 
friends used to bring him food; but at last his enemies found 
him, and cut off his head and boiled his brains in the brain- 
pot over there.” The “ brain-pot,” a round caldron of petrified 
mud, has run dry of late, but, like most of the pools and 
geysers in this district, it is probably intermittent in its 
activity. One important geyser, Waikiti, stopped spouting 
the very day, fourteen years ago, that the railway to Rotorua 
was opened, but woke up again eighteen months back 
Another spouts every quarter of an hour, and a third every 
three minutes, so if the passer-by does not know their idio- 
syncrasies, and forgets to consider how the wind sits, douches 
of hot sulphur-scented water, worse far than those of the 
practically joking fountains of the Pallavicini Gardens at 
Genoa, may surprise him on his way. 

Hara resolutely refuses a tip, and we part from her with 
much handshaking upon the bridge where we met. Looking 
back from the corner where the road bends away towards 
Rotorua, we see our little guide standing where we left her. 
She waves the cherrywood stick frantically. “Good luck, 
Atmirahl!” she cries; and “ Kia Ora [Good luck], Hara!” 
we reply, I. M 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS. 


(To Tax Epiror or tre “ Spxctaror.”] 
Srn,—Ever since the Catalonian riots the Spanish Government 
has been performing the operation colloquially known os 
“sitting on the safety-valve,”—a process certain to result 
sooner or later in another explosion worse than the first 
Things have now come to a pass which no human censorship 
can conceal, and the inner meaning of the Ministerial policy 
stands revealed, even without the light thrown upon it by 
certain journals which appear to enjoy immunity from the 
rigours of the censorship in Madrid. 
While all the Conservative and Liberal organs are censored 
with such severity that whole paragraphs are often rendered 
meaningless, two, whose politics are at the opposite ends 
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to be given a free hand. These are the Correo, 
er rr oe Revlesiastical Censorship,” as its front page 
oe Jaims, and the Pais, the organ of all that is best in the 
= aon Party. The reason for their joint exemption is 
ere those who are au courant of the Ministerial policy just 
pe The Ministry is Clericalist, and the Church can do no 
ps Republicanism is a force which it is dangerous 


. But 
he with, so its utterances, though they are as a sword 
: the Ministerial vitals, must be ignored. If Sefor 


ing in , : 
sa at asked to explain the laxity with which the blue 


encil is used on the Pais, he would have to say that he can 
afford to treat it with contempt, for he could give no other 
explanation of a censorship which permits the one journal to 
publish such incentives to revolt as I shall presently quote, 
while the editor of a Conservative paper is imprisoned because 
he criticises the Government's want of preparation for the 
Melilla Campaign. But the real explanation is that which I 

ive. The whole Spanish Press, with, of course, the exception 
of the strictly Ministerial—which is the Clericalist—comments 
with as much indignation as the censorship permits on the 
imprisonment of Sefior Romeo, whose journal, the Correspon- 
dencia de Espafa, is quite the most important on the 
Conservative side, as apart from the Clericalists. The general 
tenor of opinion expressed by the Press of all parties is 


summed up in a few lines by the Diario Universal as 


ollows :— 
«The Government daily tells us that the Press is at liberty to 
attack the Government; but we now see what happens when a 
distinguished journalist, editor of a very important Conservative 
aper, criticises the Government. He finds himself in prison. 
‘And still they shout that this is liberty! Perhaps liberty exists, 
but it is only for one portion of the Press, that which is the 
affinity of the Government, even that very reactionary Right 
which enjoys the Maurist goodwill.” 
Here it appears the Censor has been at work, and the 
paragraph lamely concludes thus :— 

“If this be so, as the facts make it seem, the conduct of the 
Government will be still more mistaken and lamentable.” 

The Correspondencia some little time since published an 
interesting article on the campaign, commending the pro- 
vision made by the Government for the health and comfort of 
the army and the munitions of war, which was signed by 
Senor Llorens, “ Carlist Deputy” to the Cortes. Sejior 
Liorens’s position is somewhat of an anomaly, for, as has been 
pointed out many times, it is difficult to understand how the 
representative of a party which refuses to acknowledge the 
Monarchy can have taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Parliament of that Monarchy. Seftor Llorens himself is 
a picturesque and pleasing personality and the Maurist 
Government does not bind itself to any pedantic obser- 
vance of the laws of the nation it governs. There is no 
doubt that Seitor Liorens sits as Deputy for the Carlist Party 
in the Cortes of Spain. How he got there does not concern 
me at this moment. At the time that his article on the 
excellence of Ministerial provision for the campaign appeared 
in the Correspondencita Seftor Llorens had returned from 
Melilla to Madrid. About the same time a telegram from the 
Madrid correspondent of an English paper appeared, saying 
that the whole country was praising the Ministry for their 
admirable provision for the campaign, or words to that effect. 
The coincidence could not fail to strike any one who was 
following the course of events, as recorded by the Spanish 
Press, because immediately afterwards the Correspondencia 
itself, like the rest of the Press, began to insist more and 
more strongly—so far as the censorship permitted—on the 
failure of the Government to provide even such necessaries 
as water for drinking purposes, while the fact that the forces 
were sent to the front to endure a shade temperature often 
exceeding 100 deg. Fahrenheit without solar topees had been 
emphasised by Don Alfonso providing the whole rank-and- 
file with these at his own expense. 


The Pais of the 11th inst., boldly assuming that the 
trembling Government—* dead with fear of what is going 
to happen,” as “the man in the street” says—dares not 
Venture to imprison another popular editor just now, publishes 
the following open declaration of war to the knife upon the 
Ministry which has made Spain the mock of the European 
Press and submitted to aspersions upon the honour of her 
Army — 

“Liberals! To the defence! The Liberals must defend them- 
elves by attacking, combating, censuring the enemy. This is not 





the Government, poor tool! but the Jesuits, the Clericals, and the 
Catholic League. Atthem! At them!” 


The Itberal, which is, as it name indicates, the organ of the 
truly Liberal Party, stands apart from every sort of hysterical 
extreme; and the Pais, representing the enlightened Radical 
and Republican element, although faithful to Republicanism 
as the ideal form of government, yet loyally stands by the 
existing Constitution, and never makes any sort of personal 
attack on the Monarchy. These are the papers read by the 
mass of the nation. The Pais, possibly in its origin hostile 
to the Monarchy, has now for years devoted its energies 
to the greatest need of the people,—namely, the spread of 
education untrammelled by the restraints imposed by the 
Church. The closing of over a hundred lay schools during 
the last month has brought it to the point of open attack on 
the Church. The Ministry consented last week to the reopen- 
ing of one such school, “ provided the reopening were recom- 
mended by the parish priest.” As the whole Clericalist Press 
is clamouring for the closure of all the lay schools in Spain, 
this was, of course, merely another of Sefior La Cierva’s jokes 
at the expense of the Opposition. The Pais replied to it in 
the following terms :-— 

“The Jesuits, the Maristas, and the Catholic schools and clubs 
make proselytes to our cause, The phenomenon is old. There is 
no great heretic who has not been educated with care in the 
religion he apostatises. In every movement against the religious 
houses their ex-scholars or ex-foundlings take part. Thus it has 
been in Barcelona, in Santander, and in Valencia. When the 
Catholic Ciub in Santander was attacked, a curious thing 
occurred: those who were most savagely bent on its destruction 
— a: amarillos,—young men who had been pupils in Catholic 
schools. 

Meanwhile the Imparcial of the same date contained the 
following paragraph :— 

“T must not close these notes without mentioning the incredible 
efforts made by the journalists who are following the campaign in 
the interests of the public. As they are not allowed to remain 
with the forces, they are crowded together in a tent by night 
and have to pass the day on horseback. The only civilian allowed 
to follow the operations beyond the Restinga Fort now is the Carlist 
Deputy, Seiior Llorens.” (The italics are my own.) 


The Ejercito Espafol, which is a military paper pure and 
simple, without political bias, unites with the Pais, La Prensa, 
and the rest in expressing surprise that “the Deputy of the 
Carlists” is permitted to follow the Riff Campaign. ‘“ What 
does he want ?” asks the Army journal :— 

“This gentleman represents an anti-dynastic party, he is 

eternally struggling against existing institutions, he was serving 
in the last Carlist Campaign, and he fervently maintains his ol 
traditions and ideals. Yet he is allowed to remain in Melilla, to 
visit outposts and warships, to return to Madrid and confer with 
his party, and then again to return here, to the field in which an 
Army fights for la Patria, We know what the Spanish Army is; 
daily we feel its pulse and share its sentiments, so that we can 
assert with perfect conviction that whatever may be attempted 
against existing institutions in this direction is waste of time. The 
Army will not listen to disloyal suggestions. It is the same Army 
which shed its blood for liberty, it still contains men who served 
then [against the Carlists in the ‘ seventies ’], and it inherits their 
tradition. This we know. Again we ask, Why is Sefior Llorens 
in Melilla? And what are other partisans of Don Jaime doing 
there? It would not be difficult for General Marina, able as he 
is, to explain and to decide what the consequences ought to be. 
eceees Seior Llorens has not recognised the Constitution 
{although he is a Member of the Constitutional Parliament, as 
already observed]; he preserves his political affiliation, which is 
in every respect irreconcilable with that of the Army. Time has 
passed, but it has not closed the abyss opened between him and 
us by two cruel civil wars. The exceptional favours accorded to 
Sefior Llorens are not susceptible of explanation.” 
A week ago the Ejercito Espafol would certainly have incurred 
the terrors of the law, as administered by the present Govern- 
ment, by this “treasonable” article. But to-day it has been 
allowed to pass. 

One more quotation from the Pais, and I have done my 
résumé of the present situation as given by the Press of Spain. 
It comes under the heading of ‘Comments,” and is published 
on the front page :— 

“The Government does not pay attention to the disease from 
which we aro suffering, that chronic clericalitis which inflames 
our blood and keeps us in a perpetual state of irritation. All 
Europe cleansed herself of it, and it found refuge in France, where 
for long enough it upset everything,—education, the Army, 
politics, and justice. France has cured herself radically by the 
expulsion of the microbe; it took refuge in Spain, and now there 
is no possibility of living in peace for a single day.” 

Thus the Pais at length puts into plain words what the 
Government suspended the Constitution in order to conceal, 
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-and the Government is compelled to submit to this defiance 
of its unjustly usurped authority. 

We who live in the country, but are not hampered by 
having our literature and newspapers prescribed for us by the 
Charch, know that very little encouragement from the Press 
is required now to set alight fires which will burn the 
“ Clerical microbe” out of existence. The nation, still patient 
from long-inherited habit under the burden of a Church which 
for centuries enforced its will by the tortures of the Inguisi- 
tion, might have borne without protest the pain of a “little 
war” which has deprived a thousand homes of fathers, sons, 
and brothers. It might not have risen in revolt against a 
Ministry which allowed the forces to be trapped and massacred 
by a savage enemy because the Government was as unpre- 
pared for disturbances in the Riff as it was for riots in 
Barcelona. The patience of the people of Spain is great. 
But it will not endure that the Spanish Army, the very heart 
of the nation, to which every family of the working classes 
contributes its own flesh and blood, should be libelled abroad 
as cowardly in action and disloyal to the Monarch it loves by 
representatives of the Carlist Press who are permitted to 
follow the operations at will, while the Constitutional Press is 
gagged, at home and abroad alike, by a Ministry whose 
sympathies with Clericalists and Carlists become more 
manifest every day. 

When Liberals, Conservatives, Monarchists, Radicals, 
Republicans, and Anarchists express a common conviction 
that the only hope for Spain is the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
the end cannot be very far off. The Jesuits have a magnifi- 
cent organisation and immense wealth, and until lately the 
working classes have been afraid of incurring their dis- 
pleasure. Since the attack on the Church in Catalonia, in 
the course of which the mob discovered how easy it was to 
burn churches and monasteries by using modern methods 
of incendiarism, the situation has become reversed. It is 
the Church now which is afraid of the people. The people 
are finding it out, and every day we hear fresh accounts of 
churches, convents, &c., being placed under police protection 
by the Government in the different provinces. And all the 
wealth and organisation of the Jesuits will hardly protect them 
if the mass of the nation should determine on their fall. 

The one thing we may count upon is that the Throne will 
be consolidated if the Church falls. Before Don Alfonso 
came to man’s estate, when he was personally unknown to 
the bulk of his subjects, any great convulsion in the State 
might have landed Spain once more in the horrors of a civil 
war. But to-day the King has the Army with him, root and 
branch, and the Queen has every woman in the country on 
her side. The Church, the Clericalists, the Carlists—call 
them what you will—have nothing to count upon now but 
their own wits and wealth. The Press, the people, and the 
Army are united against them. Will the King discover what 
is offered to him before the occasion of his lifetime drifts 
by ?—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

[We publish the above with the reserve that the facts and 
conclusions are those of the writer, and that we take no 
editorial responsibility for them. As to the sincerity and 
bona-fides of our correspondent, however, there need be no 
misgivings. We have no desire to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Spain or of any other nation, but we fear that there 
can be little doubt as to the evil influence on the national 
character and on the progress of the State exercised by the 
obscurantist and predominant section of the Spanish Church.— 


Ep. Spectator.] 








TO THE EDITOR. 


SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA, 


LETTERS 


NATIONAL 








(To tag Epiron or tux “Srecrator.’”’) 
S12,—The Australian Colition Cabinet has brought down 
to Parliament a Bill accepting eompletely the principle of 


universal service. Perhaps it will not be taken amiss if I tell 


the people of England through the columns of the Spectator | only by extra work and extra cleverness. 


something of the reasons which brought the Commonwealth 


to the conviction that the universal training of citizens for | an equality of opportunity to allow the real aristocr# 
service was advisable. I do not wish to appear in the position | prove itself),—I do not venture to say that any or alls 


of giving unasked-for advice; as to whether any of the tale 
has a local application let the English voter decide. 
Efficiency, economy, equality,—in those three words may be 


| proposes to apply this democratic J 
} man will join as a full private. Officers’ posts will be won 


summed up the case for universal training for gery 


was put in Australia. 


ice ag ij 


The argument as to efficiency was not disputed much, 
It did not need the Boer War to teach humanity that 


there is no greater menace to an invader than an 
people, a population in which the nation is the 
History bristles with 


the army is the nation. 


armed 
army aaj 
Instaneeg 


showing how the smallest of populations have made, unde 
universal service conditions, most effective and gen 

successful defences against mighty nations. It is not too 
daring a surmise that if the Boers had had to face ay 
other European Power—aye, any two European onan 
they would have maintained their independence, Whey 
the army of a people is its manhood that people ig in 


ordinary circumstances, safe against subjugation. 


Now 


Australia fears most an Asiatic colonising invasion, 4 
descent in force on its territory which would make a breach 


in the walls of “White Australia.” 


An appeal to thy 


fear, and the rest was easy ; logic showed that the best saf. 
guard was a citizen soldiery, the only limit of numbers ¢ 


which was the male adult population. 


The argument of economy is, I suppose, of little valy 
in England. The national wealth is so enormous, and ths 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s demands on it so modes, 


that a few millions more or less make no difference. 


But in 


Australia—which is as yet in a pioneering stage, and which, 
consequently, has many industrial calls on its purse; anj 
which has also a curious idea, quite foreign to British 
traditions, that the drift from the eountry to the city should 
be stemmed by giving subsidies to, not imposing burden 
upon, the land-tiller—the consideration of economy is of 


great moment. 


We cannot afford a large standing amy, 


We have found the system of Volunteer and Militia services 
expensive, and, for all purposes of real defence, useless 
Universal compulsory training for service, based upon the 
principle that to be prepared to defend one’s country is a daty 
contingent on the suffrage and not a matter for bhireling 
pay, promises the largest possible army at the smallest 


possible cost. 


It promises, too, to make the least possible tar 


on what economists call the labour fund of the community, 
removing the young citizen from productive work only fora 
short period, and giving him during that period an increased 
industrial efficiency and a physical and moral improvement 
whieh will decrease the hospital and gaol charges in the 


future. 


We have reckoned it out that we will get our army 


for next door to nothing, the cost of drill, equipment, and 
camps being about balanced by the race improvement 
secured when every lad comes under the saving grace of 


discipline. 


The national service scheme in Australia, it might be 
interpolated here, makes no provision for an expeditionary 
army. But I have never lost an opportunity of suggesting 
from National Service League platforms (and always won the 
approval of my hearers) that in case of a great Empire war 
the Australian forces would naturally like to help, and could 
help in no better way than by throwing a force of, say, fifty 
thousand men into any part of Asia where there was need. 
Probably out of the Citizen Army there would in time grows 
“ corps of honour,” a force of men willing to undergo further 
training on condition that they were given the first chance 


to volunteer for fighting abroad. 


The word “equality” summarises the third great reasoa 
why universal training for service met with such prompt 


popular acceptance in Australia. 


The Australian people 


having no inherited class distinctions, have, very wisely, not 


set about creating them. 


The idea of a local Peerage was 


promptly scouted in the early days. Every man must wi 


his own claim to regard in Australia. 


If he is doing good 


work, no one asks as to his father’s class. If he is doing evil 
work, or no work at all, the fame of his father will not help 


| him to good repute. The national service scheme in Australia 
spirit to the Army. Every 


Efficiency, economy, equality (the last word in the sense of 


acy to 
hould 


have weight in British discussions of the matter of universal 
training for service. I only state them as the guiding 


Australian reasons.—I am, Sir, &., 





Frank Fox. 
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———_ ‘ 
THE BOY SCOUTS. 
[To raz EpiroR OF THE “ Spxcraron,”) 
giz,-As & mere woman with no knowledge whatever of 
goldiering, may I add my testimony to the excellent results, 
both physical and moral, of the Boy Scout's training ? ; 

I had heard vaguely of the movement, but confronted it for 
the first time on a depressing Sunday afternoon a few weeks 
since, when under a steady downpour of rain I made the 

intance 0 
aT eee to camp in our grounds. Small though they 
Jooked, the majority of them had left school, and were already 
in regular work. Their employers had given them a week 8 
holiday, and it was to be passed in camping out. In spite 
of the weather, they were full of enthusiasm, though it strack 
me that, from the Scoutmaster downwards, their experience 
was all to learn,—a fact they most frankly admitted. 

Even to my untrained eye the water-logged camp was 
obviously badly pitched and its equipment decidedly inade- 
quate. Two neighbours, young Territorial officers, hastily 
summoned by telephone, appeared on the scene, and under 
their direction the tent was shifted to a better position and 
the camp generally made more shipshape. The rain, how- 
ever, still descended pitilessly, and, with visions of anxious 
mothers before my eyes, I felt it was hardly possible to let 
these town-bred children start their experiences by sleeping 
in aswamp. The farming man was approached and the 
company bedded down for the night in the cow-house, com- 
petition for the mangers being particularly keen. The 
excellent tone and moral of the Scouts and the healthy, 
manly spirit of the whole movement impressed me much 
during the pleasant week we spent together. Luckily the 
weather improved after the first two days, and it was astonish- 
ing how brown and well the boys looked at the end of the 
time. In addition to scouting, drilling, and signalling we 
organised other occupations. A friend blessed with a fire- 
hose allowed the company to practise at his house, and 
we wound up the last evening by a night attack between 
our host and an opposing company of the Boys’ Brigade, 
my two Territorial neighbours already mentioned acting 
as Generals of the rival forces. We all took kindly to 
the war game, even though some of us played it rather 
on the principles of the croquet match in “Alice in 
Wonderland” when the hoops walked about at will. Per- 
sonally, I shall never forget the acute delight of crawling 
along a hedge and capturing an enemy's brigade single- 
handed, my joy in this great victory being scarcely damped 
by uneasy reflections as to whether, in what Kipling calls 
“the real thing,” a hedge bottom would be a likely place for 
the Chief of the Staff, the responsible position I was struggling 
to adorn. 

I parted from the boys with real regret, but, since they all 
live in the neighbourhood, I hope to keep in touch with them 
in the winter and to see them in camp here next summer. I 
also hope that afterwards all these boys will become efficient 
Territorials. 

Judging from this small personal experience, may I suggest 
how helpful it would be if every detachment of twenty or 
thirty Scouts had a “ Protector” who would interest himself 
or herself in their welfare? Especially in country districts, 
owners of houses surrounded by fields, be they men or 
women, could render real service in this respect by extending 
hospitality to the Scouts. It is seldom easy for members of 
my sex to give much profitable assistance as regards military 
matters. But it falls well within a woman's province to show 
some kindness during their camping-out week to these little 
lads—the Territorials, we hope, of to-morrow—and at least 
keep an eye on their bodily welfare. 

Many of the Scouts are full small to be exposed without any 
sort of supervision to the inclemency of very bad weather and 
the numerous drawbacks of a dripping camp. Similarly the 
detachment here would have found themselves in difficulties 
about commissariat if one regular meal had not been provided 
for them daily. The boys clubbed together to pay for their 
food and expenses, and it would be very undesirable to relieve 
them of all responsibility in the matter; but a little friendly 
interest and assistance may make all the difference to the 
Pleasure of the weck’s outing. And when that assistance is 

ed on a personal relationship it can only be for the good. 

In the Boy Scouts movement we have surely an embodi- 


ment of that new way of life on which the Spectator insists so 


f twenty wet and shivering little boys who. 





strongly, and such sound and healthy ideals can only prove of 
inestimable benefit in building up the best type of manhood 
among us.—I an, Sir, &c., VioLet R. Markwanm, 

Tapton House, Chesterfield, 

{Miss Markham’s general suggestion is as useful as hor 
specific action was kindly. Would not, however, “Scout's 
Friend” be a better name than “Protector,” which the boys 
might possibly resent as savouring of grown-up patronage P 
That the movement will derive great benefit from the active 
help of women is clear.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 

(To tam Eprror or rar “ Srecraros,”’] 
Srr,—I venture, with your correspondent Mr. E. P. Hill 
(Spectator, September 18th), to hope that the Lords will not 
reject the Finance Bill. My only reason for this feeling is 
that I believe the result of an appeal to the country, if either 
the Bill in its entirety, or even the land clauses, are rejected, 
will be disastrous. The Budget, considered in connexion 
with the other legislative measures of the present Government, 
is a huge bribe, and the lower class of voters are quite ready 
to accept it. A countryman of the labouring class said the 
other day to a friend of mine :— 

“They tell me the meaning and effect of the Budget is to take 
the land from the Lords and gentry and give it to the likes of me. 
I think this may be true, because the gentlemen are so angry 
about it; so why should not I vote for it? If I only got £5 when 
it passes, it is more than I am likely to get from any one else.” 
Probably you, Sir, have very little idea of the readiness of 
the average voter to be bribed, or of the extent to which this 
state of mind is taken advantage of by the wirepullers. In 
the old days the bribery was direct and took the form of 
actual payments of money, of entertainments at which a 
great deal of alcoholic liquor was consumed, and of similar 
inducements. Now it takes the shape of bribes to a class, 
with suggestions that the individual being canvassed will 
derive some personal benefit. The idea that the land is 
going to be in some way allotted rent free among the 
labourers is an immense inducement to the peasants, especially 
to those who are more or less thriftless and idle, and who are 
simple enough to believe what they are told; though when the 
period of disillusionment arrives they will give emphatic 
expression by their votes to their annoyance. 

May I illustrate what I mean by one anecdote? Ata by- 
election in the later “seventies” (about 1877) for a small 
borough which embraced a considerable agricultural popula- 
tion, the Liberal candidate made statements which were con- 
strued into promises that if he were returned every peasant 
should have his pig and a cot to keep itin. The suggestions 
were very carefully worded, but they answered their purpose, 
and a constituency previously Conservative returned the 
Liberal by a large majority. But when in 1830 he came 
again for re-election, he was in a hopeless minority, and 
during his canvass was everywhere greeted with the inquiry, 
“Where is the pig ? ”"—I am, Sir, &c., 





MOTOR ROADS V. RAILROADS. 
[To rus Eprrom or tas “ Srectaton.”] 

S1r,—May I ask if your readers are to interpret your article 
in last week’s issue that you really believe Mr. Lloyd George 
intends to bleed the railways by establishing rival lines of 
transport for the purpose of afterwards buying them up at 
what is called “scrap” price for the nation? I can place no 
other interpretation upon it, and yet such an inference would 
involve absurdities so grotesque that it seems impossible. 
Surely if the rival system bleeds the railways it will not bea 
question at all of acquiring them ata low price; it will be a 
question of their not paying their current expenses; and 
having reduced them to that state, it would be folly to take 
them over even for no financial consideration whatever, as 
their annual deficit would increase the burden of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Can Mr. Lloyd George really 
be as mad as that!—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hampstead, N.W. F. A. GARDINER. 

[Mr. Lloyd George's handling of the Budget, and his pre- 
posterous schemes for taxing “ungotten” minerals and for 
calling the difference between a high guess and a low guess 
at the value of a piece of land, provided the high guess comes 
last, an increment, make it impossible for us to admit that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not harbour a particular 
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intention because it is “so grotesque.” Our correspondent 
must remember that the suggestion for bleeding the railways 
before nationalisation by constructing motor roads exactly of 
the nature of those proposed by Mr. Lloyd George was not 
made by us, but by two of the Chancellor's supporters in the 
policy of nationalisation. Again, the plan of using taxation as 
an engine of nationalisation is universally advocated by those 
who adopt the principles of Mr. Henry George,—the prin- 
ciples which underlie the Budget. If, therefore, our corre- 
spondent insists on pressing the question, “ Can Mr. Lloyd 
George really be as mad as that!” we can only reply, “So it 
appears.”—Eb, Spectator. ] 





HUMAN HAPPINESS AND THE BUDGET. 
(To tae Epiron or THe “Sprctavor.”] 

S1r,—May I venture to enclose a little cutting from the 
Alliance News? The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s influence is con- 
siderable. It would be well if he could be got to see that the 
Budget is a paralyser that is more likely to destroy the 
common soul than to do what he expects. The calm assump- 
tion that those who object to the Budget do so on monetary 
grounds is perhaps natural, but is not true, and is mischievous. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A READER. 


“To Increase Human Harprness.—The Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
preaching at the City Temple on Sunday night, said the Budget 
was an attempt to get a little more of the good things of life for 
those who had little of them. It was opposed by a class that 
wanted to keep these good things for themselves. It was true the 
Budget might do little or nothing for the spiritual uplifting of 
the people it benefited ; the point was that it aimed at increasing 
their happiness. The Budget was a sacrament whereby the love 
of God found its way to the common soul.” 





INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 
[To rmz Eprron or ras “ Srrcrator.””] 

Sir,—Mr. Asquith asked in a late speech, Where would 
people invest capital to greater advantage than in England? 
As a matter of fact, they are already investing it in other 
countries, and should the present Finance Bill become law, 
will no doubt do so in greatly accelerated numbers, thus 
escaping Income-tax and Death-duties. Mr. Price Collier, an 
American, says in his book, “ England and the English” :— 

“T know of not one but several English fortunes, and there are 
no doubt many more, which have been lodged in Switzerland, 
where there is no taxation on foreign securities. The books are 
kept there, the control is there, and this is done on the ground 
that taxation in England is becoming confiscatory. This means 
taking the very blood out of the veins of the body politic.” 
There are many people who do not choose to allow Mr. Lloyd 
George to rob their hen-roosts. Men will submit to hardship 
if it is fair; but no one will willingly submit to injustice. I 
see it also reported that many English families are moving 
their capital and themselves to Western Canada. Nodtwith- 
standing old-age pensions, the large increase of emigration, 
and all the other agencies to relieve pauperism and unemploy- 
ment, they are still increasing, no doubt largely through this 
export of capital, and once exported in this manner it is never 
likely to return. Verily it looks as if Macaulay’s prediction 
were coming true (I speak from memory): “Rome was 
destroyed by barbarians from without; England will be 
destroyed by barbarians from within.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. B. Beate. 
Hyde Court, Chalford, near Stroud, Glos. 





SLAVE-GROWN COCOA AND AMERICAN 
OPINION. 
(To tne Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—Please find enclosed my letter to the New York Times 
of August 2nd, which was prompted by your appeal to the 
American people to make a stand against slave-grown cocoa. 
I have succeeded in calling the attention of the National 
Consumers’ League to the subject, and write now to ask for 
the list of firms (which has been published from time to time 
in the Spectator) that have abstained from buying slave-grown 
produce, to lay before the Consumers’ League. I should be 
glad of the information as to how the manufacturers, buying 
in the open market, know whence the supply comes.—I am, 
Bir, &c., HELEN JuLreT Kosse. 

Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 








P i 
[The following are the firms who do not use slave-growy 
cocoa :— 





Army and Navy Stores, Fry and Sons, 
Cadbury Brothers, Fuller and Co, 

A. J. Caley and Son. Rowntree and Co, 
Carr and Co. S. Sainsbury, 
Chocolat-Menier. Stollwercks, 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. Suchard. 

Crosse and Blackwell. Schweitzer and Co, 
Epps and Co, Van Houten, 


We cannot say whether it would or would not be possible to 
deceive manufacturers as to the origin of the raw product, 
but we feel sure that, as a rule, buyers know, or can ascertain 
without much difficulty, where the cocoa they buy was grown, 
—Eb. Spectator.]} 





THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

(To raz Eprror or tum “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—A letter in the Spectator of September I1th drays 
attention to the fact that it is not only the Romay 
Church which exhibits signs of decay, but that our ow, 
Church is in the same plight, and mainly from the sams 
causes. The Oxford Movement was started in the purest 
spirit of reform by zealous agitators, shocked at the supine. 
ness of a great spiritual body; but along with much obvions 
and striking success it has proved on the whole disastrous, 
because it has aimed at reinstating the priest as a director 
and ruler of conscience, as a divinely ordained mediator 
between God and man, gifted above his fellows with super. 
natural grace, that grace attaching to the office itself, 
independently of the individual. 

The consequence is that men well fitted for office in the 
Church are repelled by a claim which seems to them not only 
unreal, but mischievous. To accept such office as involving 
nothing more than a pastoral relation was simple and easy 
before the distinctively Roman features of the Prayer-book, 
left there in the interests of peace at the Reformation, were 
vehemently insisted on as essential to true catholicity, and 
the very name of the Reformers was held up to scorn and 
obloquy. Men feit that a certain amount of hypocrisy must 
attend such claims, and remembered that hypocrisy of any 
sort was the object of our Lord’s most fervent denunciations, 
Unless Englishmen have declined very far from the ideal of 
that stalwart preacher, Thomas Adams, whose sermons are 
reproduced to remind us of what some Churchmen thought 
in the days of James I,, their judgment of anything which 
savours of hypocrisy will be conclusive. If a vigorous effort 
is not made to free the clergy from the bonds of tradition, 
and clear them of the constant suspicion that they do not 
really believe all that their ancestors aecepted in perfect good 
faith, they must lose their hold on the common people, who 
crowded to hear the glad tidings proclaimed by our Lord. 
Are the words which He chose for His first recorded sermon 
at Nazareth always at the heart and on the lips of those who 
bear his commission? Why does the priest of the present 
day assume the character of the sacrificing Jewish priest 
instead of being content with the office of presbyter or elder, 
as in the primitive Church? Is this a development on the 
true lines, or a reversal to what had been done away with,—a 
building up again with untempered mortar of a partition wall, 
a repairing of a veil which had been rent in twain? Is the 
substitution of ceremonial for vital teaching on our Lord's 
lines a sign of a standing or of a falling Church? Is it 
well that missions should be starved, and churches richly 
decorated P P 

If England is honoured among the nations, wherever she is 
rightly understood, it is for the transparent honesty and 
truthfulness of her dealings, and wherever she fails in these 
qualities she tarnishes her great name. The Church of 
England, if she is to represent the nation on the spiritual 
side, must be even more careful that her proceedings should 
be perfectly plain and above board, and that her appeal should 
be to the great moral duties involved in the two great Com- 
mandments. To stir the conscience of every individual man, 
not to enslave it by attaching importance to immaterial 
details, is the duty of the clergy at the present moment. Self- 
sacrifice is the watchword of Christianity, and it is only by such 
willing and ungrudging service, not exacted by law and tainted 
by mere conformity, but free and honourable and expansive 
that we shall live worthy of our ancestors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Helensbourne, Abingdon. E. D. Stoxz 
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ENGLISH V. COLONIAL LIFE FOR GIRLS. 


[To rue EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srz,—The writer of the letter on “ English v. Colonial Life 
for Girls” in the Spectator of September 4th gives us her 
views op the lives, occupations, and respective merits of 
English and Colonial girls, each in their own homes. I should 
like toask her whether she has any experience of the English 
Colonial home. (Or does she perhaps consider that 
the moment she reaches the Colonies the English girl becomes 
a Colonial?) If she has met any English girl living a 
Colonial life, I should further like to ask her whether she 
really found her 80 incapable, unresourceful, and afraid of 
roughing it as she thinks the average English girl at home to 
be, Iam glad to say that [ know a good number of English 
girls living a Colonial life who are, I think, quite the equals 
of their Colonial sisters. I have seen them make wardrobes 
and sofas out of packing-cases, upholster their own chairs, 
supply their households with hot baths from a boiler made 
from a paraffin tin, undertake the family washing (which 
included fetching their own water, for the willing and helpful 
man is not always at hand even in the Colonies!), besides 
preparing all the meals, making the butter, and looking after 
poultry and garden. 

lentirely agree with the writer of the article in the same 
issue on “English and Colonial Girls.” It is not that the 
English girl is afraid of roughing it, or that she lacks the 
intelligence to make the best of circumstances, or the 
ingenuity to make a home out of unpromising surroundings. 
It is that in England she never has the need or opportunity 
of exercising these qualities, and consequently is, perhaps, 
almost unaware of their existence. Given the opportunity and 
necessity, 1 think she would be quite ready to give up her 
Bridge and novel-reading for more productive and useful 
occupations. 

As to the Domestic Training College where the girls “learn 
to make sweets and cakes,” there may be such a College (and 
I can imagine that some of the younger students might think 
it rather an attractive place !), but personally I have not come 
across it. At one Domestic College with which I am rather 
intimately acquainted, and at which for the past seventeen 
years we have been trying, and not unsuccessfully, to prepare 
English girls to become Colonists, we teach them how to 
undertake all the cooking, washing, and housework needed for 
a good-sized family. They bake “ home-made bread” in a 
brick oven (which they themselves bring in the wood to heat), 
and although they do not make “home-brewed beer,” they 
take, I think, quite as much pleasure in the contemplation and 
consumption of their own jams and pickles, to say nothing 
of their own home-cured bacon, as any Colonial girl. 
Our one complaint is that we do not get enough students. 
And here I agree with the writer of the letter in blaming the 
parents, who will not realise what a much happier, fuller life 
they might provide for their daughters if they would train 
them and send them to the “England beyond the seas” 
ins‘ead of keeping them idle at home. We know that better- 
class Englishwomen are wanted there; we know that we have 
them here, in many cases simply wasting the best years 
of their lives doing nothing for their country or their 
generation. 

What is needed is some means of convincing the girls, and 
those responsible for them, of the infinite possibilities of 
happiness and usefulness within the reach of all those 
Englishwomen who will equip themselves properly, and with 
brave hearts and capable hands follow their countrymen 
across the sea. Whether to South Africa, Canada, or 
Australia matters little; they are needed everywhere.—I am, 
Sir, X&e., A. L. VERNON. 

Hanbury Hall, Droitwich. 


girl in a 


(To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’] 
‘Sin,—The experiences of “A Returned South African” 
(Spectator, September 4th) have evidently been limited. 
Among the English girls I know in the class she speaks of 
there are some who give more devotion to golf and Bridge 
than is good for them; and there are others—and these are 
in the majority—who can and do stain floors, upholster the 
furniture, make their own frocks, bottle their own fruit, and 
take out their own grease-spots. In every community there 
is the woman who lives for pleasure and is “dead while she 
liveth,” and the woman whose days are filled by those small 





beautiful activities which contribute so essentially to the 
nation’s well-being. 

But these activities must be regulated to some extent by 
circumstances. A Colonial girl living in Melbourne does not 
lead the life of her sister in the bush. The one may be quite 
as capable as the other of papering the drawing-room or 
washing the tablecloth, but she is less likely to doit. It may 
be that no one ought to live in a town. This is apparently 
your correspondent’s view, and it is my own; but the majority 
of mankind has always thought otherwise, and civilisation 
makes certain demands upon us all. The Colonial girl does 
all the manual work of the household only because there is no 
one else to do it; and Iam compelled to add that she is by 
no means invariably the healthier and the happier for it, 
Neither the brother nor the brother's friend is always at 
hand. On many farms the men are out all day long, except 
for hasty meals, returning at night too sleepy to be com- 
panionable. New books are expensive, and the nearest 
neighbours are not always cultivated and congenial. Those 
who have a wider experience of Colonial life than your corre- 
spondent could tell her of innumerable women who have 
broken down in body and nerves because the work has been 
too heavy and incessant, and the monotony of the life too 
depressing. 

There can, however, be no question that thousands of 
English girls suffer grievously from the lack of interest and 
employment, and, above all, from the cruel fact that the 
legitimate joys of marriage and maternity are beyond their 
reach. If they could go out and meet the needs of young 
Englishmen overseas, it would be a good day for themselves 
and for England. On this point there cannot be two opinions. 
But how is it to be done? Domestic servants and farm 
labourers are the only classes welcomed in the Colonies; 
educated women are insistently warned that they are unlikely 
to find paid work there. The professional man with £500 or 
£1,000 a year, and perhaps half-a-dozen children, cannot make 
each of his girls a sufficient allowance to enable her to “live 
her own life”; even the cost of the passage to South Africa 
and outfit would be in many cases a difficulty, and we have 
not yet arrived at the reasonable practice of arranging 
marriages for our daughters as frankly and carefully as we 
choose professions for our sons. Will “A Returned South 
African” tell us what we ought to do?—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C. M. 


(To tae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
Srr,—As one who has lived in a Colony for four years, may I 
be allowed to agree entirely with your article in reply to the 
letter of “ A Returned South African,” especially with your 
opinion that “the difference between English and Colonial 
girls is a question of environment or opportunity much more 
than of capacity or disposition”? Surely most people 
nowadays know cases similar to one I came across the other 
day. The granddaughter of an Earl, who had lived just the 
ordinary life of a girl of her class till she married, went with 
her husband to his ranch in the Argentine. There she had 
no servant at all, and had to do even the laundry-work, and 
she did it as well and cheerfully as “if to the manner born.” 
I know another English girl whose experiences were almost 
the same in Oregon, where she went to keep house for ker 
brother. In England, too, there are families where the 
daughters take a pride in housewifely duties, and would, I 
venture to think, bear comparison with Colonial girls even in 
domestic matters. To mention one instance only, I know 
a family of seven unmarried daughters whose circumstances 
are more than comfortable, and who not only make almost 
all their own very smart clothes—after their frequent 
trips to the Continent they bring home Parisian patterns 
and make the loveliest gowns—but who can also turn 
out as good a luncheon or dinner as the best of their 
well-paid cooks has ever done. These girls have, more- 
over, learnt these things without detriment to their accom- 
plishments, and several of them are clever musicians and artists. 
Surely the fact of girls attaining to perfection in the arts of 
the home where no necessity or stress of circumstances obliges 
them, as is the case with Colonial girls, reflects the more 
credit upon them. I have mentioned two instances of the 
plucky and capable way English girls have adapted them- 
selves to Colonial life, and could also cite cases of Colonial 
girls who have found it extremely easy and pleasant to adapt 
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themselves to the circumstances of life in England. In fact, 
one wonders how many of the most energetic and capable 
ceiling-menders and bread-bakers of the Colonies would 
continue to do these things if they came to live at home. 

I should like to refer to one more point in your corre- 
spondent’s letter. She mentions two teachers who came to 
England for a trip, paying their own expenses out of their 
earnings, and she doubts the existence of many English girls 
of their position visiting the Colonies in the same way. I 
cannot think that “A Returned South African” can know 
much about the life of teachers in England, or she would be 
aware that hundreds use their earnings for a visit to the 
Continent every summer. Moreover, to spend their long 
holidays in a trip abroad is not by any means restricted to 
teachers in the upper-class girls’ schools only, for the large 
parties who visit the Continent in connexion with Dr. Lunn’s 
or Cook’s tours, or the various Polytechnic expeditions are 
eagerly patronised by our National and County Council 
school teachers of both sexes. Surely their choice of a 
locality for their holiday is again the fault—as I suppose 
“A Returned South African” would consider it—of their 
environments, but I cannot myself be surprised that those 
who are surrounded by countries teeming with treasures of 
historical and artistic interest do not find their lives long 
enough to put in a visit to a distant Colony. 

May I say one word in conclusion? I hope none of my 
remarks will be construed into a depreciation of the charms 
and ability of our Colonial sisters, for no one has more cause 
than I have to appreciate them, their naturalness and warm- 
heartedness, as well as their cleverness, and I would not for a 
moment forget these. But their cause can hardly be served 
by such uncritical and sweeping condemnation of English 
girls as that of your correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

One wHo Sees Boru SIpDgEs. 





“ RASSELAS.” 

{To rue Eprtor or THe “ Srecraton.”’} 
Srz,—Appreciation of “ Rasselas” is so scarce to-day that 
one demurs unwillingly to your phrase in last week’s issue, a 
“great book” (great as are the things to be found in it). 
Was not Sir Leslie Stephen nearer the truth when he said: 
“It has narrowly escaped being a great book”? The 
grotesque element, so perfectly unconscious, would seem to 
spoil the claim you make for it, to say nothing of certain 
fatally arid tracts. But what delicious things it contains! 
If only the modern humorist would permit himself 
“the mirth that is without images”! If only the modern 
philanthropist would occasionally enter the confessional with 
the Princess, and admit that his poor friends were “ proud of 
his countenance but weary of his company” !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clifton College, Clifton, Bristol. Srpyey T. Irwin. 





HOLINESS. 
[To rae Epiror or tue “Spxsctator.”’] 
S1r,—Does not the etymology of the word “holiness” in our 
English tongue give the reason why the thing is so rarely 
found? Holiness means wholeness. Thus understood, it is 
no wonder it is lacking in the various types of good people 
enumerated in the article “Holiness” in your issue of 
August 28th. For who of us are complete? Who of us are 
“already perfect”? Thus understood, it would enter every 
department of human life, every thought, word, and action 
being brought into the obedience of Christ, the perfect 
man. Thus understood, it gives an infinite meaning and 
sweetness to the Seraphim song (Is. vi.): ‘‘ Perfect, Perfect, 
Perfect is the Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” Thus understood, it would no longer be “ thought of 
coldly as of something shining far off in a celestial haze.” 
“Tts vitality and its essential beauty” would then be seen as 
it lifted the whole of human life to its perfection in the image 
and likeness of God.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Colwich Vicarage. 


IN A CITY BEE-HIVE. 
(To rae Eprror or rae “Sprctator.’’} 
Srr,—Mr. Bensusan, whose article in last week's Spectator I 
read with much interest, seems to have been unfortunate with 
his bees. My observation hive, also in the Temple, was 
constantly prosperous from May till August, when I 
remored it to the country, as Mr. Bensusan did. In 
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May the bees, which I had hoped would cover two frames 
covered only one, deserting some brood on one of the 
others. But the queen laid every day and almost all 
the day; the bees made quite a lot of new comb 
und worked out of doors even more assiduously than 
at the feeding-bottle. Wisely, I think, they ignoreq 
the Temple gardens, and when the wild flowers were 
in bloom on the Aldwych vacant building site in the 
Strand, they worked willow-herb, clover, black mustard, 
charlock, and other blossoms for all they were worth. You 
could tell where they had been by the colours of the pollen 
they brought home. 

My hive is home-made, and the spacing was a trifle 
incorrect. The bees had to build a comb to bridge a space 
of nearly an inch between two combs before the queen could 
get up. When she did, she laid it full of eggs in about three. 
days early in July, and this comb was a picture to delight a 
bee-keeper when I took the colony down to the country in the 
first week of August. By that time they had begun a queen 
cell, and I was sorry to have to end the summer's experiment 
at so interesting a stage. I regard my Temple bees as a 
success, and shall try them again.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. G. G. Desmonp. 





THE CEDARS OF SURREY. 
(To tae Eprror or THe “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—It is an interesting fact that the county of Surrey, 
which was the birthplace and residence of the famous 
publicist John Evelyn (1620-1706), of Wotton, Dorking, author 
of the classic work on sylviculture, has still some of the finest 
trees of the kingdom, especially cedars,—from Kew, on the 
Thames, with its splendid and vigorous specimens surround- 
ing the Pagoda in the Royal Gardens, to Farnham Castle in 
the south, notable for those planted by Bishop North about 
1781; from Oatlands Park, Weybridge, where a famous cedar 
stands which was planted by Prince Henry, youngest son of 
Charles I., and is now some fourteen feet six inches in girth 
two feet six inches from the ground, to Addington Park, near 
Croydon, the former seat of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
with another beautiful tree, probably about the same age, 
since Mrs. Randall Davidson, the wife of the present Arch- 
bishop, told the present owner of Addington Park that it was 
nearly three hundred years old. Addington, by the way, is 
a very ancient place, called in Domesday Book Edintone, 
and having a parish register dating back to 1559. Even 
on its London borders Surrey could boast of its cedars, 
for up to about twenty years ago two fine specimens, I am 
told, stood on the lawn of Turret House, South Lambeth 
Road, the former residence of the Tradescants, father and 
son, who were gardeners respectively to James I. and 
Charles I. It is fancied by some that the Crusaders first 
brought cedars here; others think that Evelyn did so, as he 
travelled abroad at an early age; but it seems established 
now that an expedition sent into the Holy Land by the 
Bishop of London and two nobles returned in 1640 with the 
first cedar cones, some of which are now growing and 
flourishing in the Earl of Pembroke’s park at Wilton. 
Others may have gone to Weybridge, Addington, and 
Lambeth.—I am, Sir, &c., J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF “INDIA IN 1983.” 
[To rae Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’) 

S1r,—With reference to the extracts from “India in 1983” 
in your issue of the 7th ult., and the concluding paragraph 
of your remarks, in which you express the hope that the book 
will be reprinted, may I ask if you were poking fun at the 
author, or are really not aware that he is Mr. Thomas Hart 
Davies, Liberal M.P. for North Hackney? The little book, of 
which I have a copy, has been a wonderfully correct forecast 
of “progress” in Bengal, and it would be interesting to know 
why Mr. Davies now refuses permission for another edition to 
be printed.—I am, Sir, &c., W. PAatvERsEN. 


“ AVIATION.” 
[To rae Eprrom or tHe “SrrcraTor.”] 
Sir,—I hope it is not too late for me to express my COn- 
currence in your protest against this barbarism (Spectator, 
August 28th, p. 295). Ican hardly conceive a more unlucky 
etymological ambiguity than this attempt to express a2 
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essentially modern idea in an ancient language. It is true 
that avis is Latin for a “bird”; but there is no verb aviare 
or aviart, meaning “to fly,” and consequently there is no 
authority for the verbal noun aviatio = “flying,” and aviator = 
“a flyer.” But that is not all There isa Latin word dvius, 
which means “astray”; ana although there is no verb derived 
from via = “way,” there is a verbal noun viator—“a way- 
farer.” By all analogy therefore “aviation” should mean 
«Josing one’s way,” and “aviator” “one who is straying.” 
By a curious coincidence, I learn from a recent daily paper 
that Mr. Cody proposes to have his route from London to 
Manchester marked out by numbered placards in the fields at 
intervals of half-a-mile. Does the enterprising aeronaut, then, 
expect to be an “aviator ” in the strictly etymological sense ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., A PEDANT. 





A PUZZLE. 
[To rue. Epirror oF THE “ Srecrator.”'} 
Srr,—The following has occurred to me as a possible explana- 
tion of your correspondent’s puzzle. On June 17th last there 
was an eclipse of the sun, not visible at Greenwich. The 
eclipse began shortly before midnight on that day and termi- 
nated shortly after midnight,—that is, early in the morning 
of the 18th. An observer in the locality where the eclipse 
was visible would therefore have seen the moon on the 17th 
and 18th. The previous new moon was on May 19th at 
142 p.m. and the subsequent one on July 17th at 10.45 a.m. 
If the atmospheric conditions were favourable, it would be 
possible to see the moon every day from May 20th to 
July 16th,—that is, fifty-eight days—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lewis O. MaTHews. 
82 Clarendon Road, Edgbaston. 


(To tue Eprror or Tue “ Sprctator.”’} 
$S1r,—I believe it is possible to see the old moon rising shortly 
before the sun one morning, and to see the new moon setting 
shortly after the sun on the evening of the following day. 
Indeed, this is, to the best of my recollection, my personal 
experience in Karachi, Sind, the conjunction occurring near 
the intermediate midnight. If Mr. Whitworth is not pre- 
pared to place implicit confidence in the accuracy of my 
memory, then perhaps he would kindly consider the alterna- 
tive solution,—namely, when the conjunction occurs during 
the daytime and results in an eclipse of the sun.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. C. Haywarp. 
Katrick, Shanklin, I.W. 


[To rae Eprror or Tae “Sprctator."’] 
Sir,—The conditions required by Mr. G. C. Whitworth’s 
lunar puzzle (Spectator, September 4th) are these: an eclipse 
of the sun occurring near midday at the summer solstice. 
Visible evidence of size, shape, opacity, &c., entitles me to 
say that in a sense I can see the moon during the eclipse. 
These conditions would appear to have been fulfilled on 
June 28th, 1908, when en annular eclipse of the sun was 
partly visible at Greenwich about 6a.m. The waning moon 
might be seen before sunrise on the 27th, about twenty-seven 
hours before conjunction, especially if the eye were assisted by 
earth-shine, and the new crescent after sunset on the 29th, 
when thirty-two hours old. The previous new moon occurred 
on May 30th at 3.15 a.m., and the following one on July 28th 
at 7.17 a.m. The moon would thus be visible every day from 
the evening of May 31st to the morning of July 26th, or fifty- 
seven days.—I am, Sir, &c., A. D, Hin 
The Rectory, East Bridgford. 


(To tux Epiror or tHe “ Spsctator.”’] 

Sir,—If a partial eclipse of the sun occurred about noon 
near midsummer, the moon would be seen that day on the 
sun’s disc. The previous day she would be about thirty-two 
hours distant from the sun on rising, and the same the 
following day on setting. A fortunate occurrence might 
secure fifty-seven consecutive days sufficiently clear to see 
éelestial objects.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. BLN. 


[To tux Eprror or Tue “Srectator,”’} 
Srr,—If Mr. Whitworth would but disclose his moon mystery, 
it might perchance throw light on Pippa’s words— 


“ Just when out of her soft fifty changes 
No unfamiliar face might overlook me” 


(“ Pippa Paases,”)— 





which have always been something of a puzzle.—I am, 
Sir, &., ©. M. Hupsow, 
3 Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 





“O MIRIFICAS THEOLOGORUM AMBAGES!” 
(To rae Eprror or tax “Srecrator.’’} 
Sim,—I should be greatly obliged if you would kindly allow me to 
make a few remarks upon your review of “ An Introduction to the 
Articles of the Church of England” in last week’s Spectator. 

Two minor points to begin with. First, with all due humility, 
my name appeared upon the title-page since the first issue of 
the book in 1895. Next, I do my best to “ make it plain” what I 
have added in the new and revised edition, for the preface states 
that “additional notes have been added in an Appendix,” which 
a nar as a fact, consists of thirty-seven pages, and is quite 

early indicated in its place at the end of the volume. But your 
reviewer gives “an example of the way in which the language of 
the Articles is handled.” He selects for the purpose the short 
paragraph which closes Article XXVIII, and in this paragraph 
the words “ reserved” and “ worshipped.” As the comment of the 
book upon the word “reserved,” he gives the statement that 
“each independent Church may adopt or allow the practice as it 
may be judged expedient”; but he quotes inaccurately, for he 
omits the 7 clause following the word “Church,” “as 
possessed of the power ‘to decree rites or ceremonies.’” As the 
comment of the book upon the word “ worshipped,” he gives, in a 
somewhat disconnected fashion, the words “worship due to our 
Lord present in the Sacrament under the forms of Bread and 
Wine,” and concludes with the—rather emotional—utterance, 
“ O mirificas theologorum ambages !” 

Now, Sir, criticism of this kind, whatever else it may be, is, 
upon its own admission, not theology. Nor, I would most res 
fully add, does it accord with the great traditions of the Spectator. 
The teaching of the book upon this particular ph in 
Article XXVIII. can be expressed by nothing less than an accurate 
précis of pp. 344-46, and this your reviewer makes no attempt to 
offer. The passage on p. 346, beginning “The Article deals with 
contemporary abuse,” gives the principle upon which the book 
here founds its comment. So far as concerns Reservation, the 
matter is at the present time being dealt with by the Diocesan 
Bishops exactly after the rule laid down in the book, and dis- 
paraged by your reviewer. The question of the worship due to 
our Blessed Lord present in the Holy Eucharist is one which I am 
content to leave to Bishop Andrewes, whose words, “ We allow 
‘ Christum in Eucharistia vere praesentem, vere et adorandum,’” ara 
quoted in a footnote on p. 346.—I am, Sir, &., 

Holland House, Great Malvern. Warxin W, Wittiiams. 


[We gladly make room for Mr. Williams’s protest. Perhaps the 
best answer to his letter, and also the best way to avoid 
controversy on a subject not well suited for newspaper debate, ie 
to quote again the actual words of those portions of Article XXV. 
hot Article XXVIII. which are apposite :— 

“The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, 
or to be carried about, but: that we should duly use them.” 

“The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’a 
ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” 


And yet we are apparently told that all these acts are permissible, 
or even enjoined !—Ep. Spectator. } 
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Aw Unknown Donor or tue “Sprecrator.” — The Rev. F. E. 
L. Gower, St. Philip’s Rectory, Antigua, B.W.L., desires to thank 
his unknown friend who regularly sends him a copy of the 
Spectator. 








SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
We have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :— 


Lady Hooker .., ane . £1 1 Of] Home-Ruler .., oo «= wee HAL 
John 8. Gibb ... an «. 1 0 O| W. Arthur Lupton .., -~- 010 6 
Miss F. Buckley 010 O| Mrs, Olive °) wo €&€9086 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
cuinatesins 
THE STONES OF STANTON DREW.* 
BLAND was the morn, no speck or flaw 
Troubling her mien and hue, 
When, mid the April fields, I saw 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 


«. “Copyright U.S.A, John Lane. 
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Clear-hearted in the golden air is likely to deny that his works had the quality of grandeur 


The eternal lyrist flew; 
But dark, and full of silence, were 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 


Isled and estranged from every mood 
Of all that lived and grew, 

Deep in forgotten time they stood— 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 


How many ages have gone by 
Since last a mortal knew 

Who set you there, and when and why, 
O Stones of Stanton Drew? 


All sunlit was the earth I trod, 
The heaven was frankest blue; 
But secret as the thoughts of God 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 








MUSIC. 


—_—_>———_ 
A LITTLE MASTER. 
Some years ago Mr. Finck, one of the most vivacious as well 
as suggestive of American musical critics, vigorously 
attacked in an essay on Chopin that extravagant worship of 
mammoth dimensions which he happily christened “ Jumbo- 
mania.” He returns to the charge with unabated vigour in 
the revised edition of his pleasant study* of the life and 
music of Grieg, for whom he claims a place amongst the 
great masters. With a great deal of what Mr. Finck writes 
we find ourselves in cordial agreement, notably his contention 
that in music it is the quality of the ideas that counts more 
than the perfection of the form in which they are expressed, or 
the ornamental detail with which they are decked out. Again, 
if Mr. Finck’s impeachment of “ Jumbomania” was fully 
justified ten or fifteen years ago, it is more than ever 
needed to-day, in view of the steady growth of the cult of 
sonority, the greater complexity of modern orchestration, and 
the multiplication of instruments. It was said not many 
years ago of a British Minister’s answers in the House of 
Commons that whereas his predecessor said “No” mono- 
syllabically, he said it polysyllabically; and at the present 
moment there are a good many composers industriously 
engaged in saying nothing in the latter fashion with so much 
fire, fury, and ingenuity that they occasionally persuade the 
world into believing that they have a new and momentous 
message to deliver. On the other hand, there have always 
been creative artists who deliberately avoided the ouvrage de 
longue haleine, who have studied condensation, compression, 
and the frugal use of resources. But it is just here 
that one must discriminate between conciseness of literary 
expression, work on a small scale in painting or statuary, 
brevity or the use of few instruments in music, and, on the 
other hand, pettiness of treatment. Mozart, when we compare 
his scoring with that of our strenuous moderns, was a positive 
Lilliputian. Yet with his scanty means he achieved results 
more deeply impressive than can be attained by wildernesses 
of saxhorns, squadrons of tubas, or cohorts of kettledrums. 
Chopin’s finest work was all written for a single instrument, 
the piano, yet it would be as absurd to call him a miniaturist 
in a disparaging sense as it would be to apply the term to 
his contemporary and friend, the “unique and eternal 
Heine,” because his best work is to be found in his lyrics. 
Though Germany has never forgiven Heine for his merciless 
ridicule of the unattractive side of the Teutonic temperament, 
his claim to rank with the immortals has long been conceded. 
None of the moderns realised the definition of poetry as 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate” more completely than 
Heine in his “Book of Songs.” His flights were short in 
duration, but he flew to his goal with astonishing speed and 
directness. And if Heine was a great poet without writing 
an epic, Chopin was a great composer, though his instru- 
mentation was thin and perfunctory, and he never wrote a 
symphony or an opera. His fragile health, his fastidiousness, 
and, above all, an exotic strain in his music that often 
bordered on morbidity, remove him from the category of 
the Titans, but no one who has heard Rubinstein play Chopin 





* Grieg and his Music, By H.T. Finck, Loudon: John Lane, (7s. 6d. net.] 








as well as distinction. 

Mr. Finck defends Grieg’s claim to rank among the great 
masters with gallantry and sincerity, but his arguments in the 
last resort reduce themselves to personal preference, Grieg’s 
popularity in England, though it has slightly waned of late 
years, is incontestable. No foreign composer since Mendels. 
sohn has appealed so successfully to the amateur; indeed, 
the vogue which he has so long enjoyed in the drawing-room 
is to many critics a convincing reason for denying him the 
attribute of greatness. To such a view it can at once be 
retorted that it applies with equal force to Chopin; but the 
comparison is fallacious. Chopin’s music was admirably 
adapted to the salon, but the number of amateurs who could 
render it justice has always been limited, whereas the sim. 
plicity of a great deal of Grieg’s music has brought it within 
the range of pianists of the most humble equipment. 
In denying Grieg greatness we are on safer ground in 
maintaining that the most characteristic quality of his 
best work is its quaintness. It was often coupled with rea} 
melodic charm, but the element of quaintness, of a whimsical, 
capricious, elfin humour, almost invariably predominated, and 
for that reason we can no more admit that he was a great 
composer than we can admit that Hood was a great poet. 
Debussy’s witty remark about Grieg’s music reminding him 
of “a pink bonbon stuffed with snow” pointedly emphasises 
this aspect of his delightful talent, and suggests a second 
count in the indictment of a musical advocatus diaboli,—the 
predominance which Grieg assigned to national mannerism, 
This was no affectation on his part, for there never breathed 
a sincerer patriot, but it is none the less a sign of weakness, 
The greatest musicians have not despised to build on folk- 
tunes, but in their highest flights of inspiration they have got 
clean away from them.—Incidentally we may recall the obser- 
vation of a great musician that the countries which had the 
greatest folk-music did not produce the greatest art-music.— 
Grieg was a great tune-coiner, but his tunes were so indis- 
tinguishable from folk-songs that, as Mr. Finck tells us, 
a great many people took it for granted that they were 
adaptations instead of being originals. 

Speaking generally, the larger the canvas on which Grieg 
worked, the scrappier and more patchy was the texture of his 
work. He did not think in terms of the orchestra—though 
one gladly recognises the singular charm, both of colour and 
form, of his delightful incidental music to Peer Gynt—and 
some of his most effective orchestral pieces were transcriptions 
of songs. And he had none of the confident egotism of 
genius, being, as Mr. Finck shows by many characteristie 
instances, extremely diffident and modest about his work. 
One must not lay too much stress on his estimates of 
other composers, because composers have often been very 
bad critics, but it is pleasant to see that he had a 
far truer appreciation of Brahms than Mr. Finck. To 
sum up, we cannot admit that Mr. Finck has succeeded 
in revealing to the public what he calls “the greater Grieg.” 
We cannot believe that the musical orbis terrarum will ever 
rank him with the “ mighty-mouthed inventors of harmonies.” 
But none the less we welcome the book for the fresh and 
pleasant light that it sheds on the personality of a delightful 
little master, whose slender but genuine vein of melody was 
consistently devoted to the service of high aims and whole- 
some ideals. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


> 


THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR.* 
More than four and a half years have passed since the down- 
fall of Port Arthur—thit most dramatic of all the events of 
the struggle in the Far East—and the first authoritative 
English account of the siege is now before us in Vol. III. of 
the Official History of the war. This volume is in the nature 
of a digression from the main account, and is confined to a 
description of the progress of the military events of the 
siege, which, because of their intrinsic strategic importance 
and academic interest, well deserve separate consideration. 
We have nothing but praise for the manner in which this last 








* Official Hist of the Russo-Japanese War. Part III., “‘ The Siege of Port 
are Ponpak the Committee of Imperial Defence. London : Printed 
for His Majesty's Stationery Oifice by Harrison and Sons, (48. 6d.) 
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addition to the Official History has been produced. The style 
is clear, the arrangement is logical, there is no attempt at fine 
writing, and the thread of the narrative is not unnecessarily 
broken by the insertion of unimportant detail. The letter- 

ress is greatly helped by diagrams, illustrations, and some 
excellent maps—the maps are the best we have yet seen—and 
by information tabulated in the form of appendices. To a 
person of average intelligence this account conveys @ clear 
impression of the progress of the siege. Though from its 
nature it must have been compiled from various sources, the 
compilation has been well done, and the book reads like the 
work of a man who not only possesses considerable know- 
ledge of the scene of the actions described, but who was 
actually present during the operations. The result is that, 
while the volume is no less impartial than the two which have 
already appeared, it is less detached in tone, and therefore 
more attractive and interesting to the average reader as 
opposed to the military student. 

But the book bas its acknowledged limitations. It deals 
only with the land operations round the fortress. As the 
course of events at Port Arthur was almost entirely shaped 
by the presence and action of the Russian fleet sheltered in 
its harbour, and as, apart from sentimental reasons, the very 
existence of the fortress, its desperate defence by the Russians, 
and the superhuman efforts to capture it made by the 
Japanese, were due to the vital necessity for maritime pre- 
ponderance, any account, however accurate, of the land 
operations alone is unsatisfying. The volume is hardly more 
than a narrative of certain established facts. It is only by 
reading between the lines and by exercising our reasoning 
powers and imagination, or with the knowledge acquired from 
other sources, that we can clothe this framework of facts so 
as to satisfy the natural desire to know “the why and the 
wherefore.” Possibly it is yet early for explanations or 
criticisms to be made in any work which carries the weight 
always attached to an official document, and we are expressly 
informed in the preface to Vol. IIT. that comments are with- 
held until the production of the combined naval and military 
history. This is probably a wise decision, and doubtless in 
this combined work the subject will be treated in a broader 
aspect, and more analytically. It isin no spirit of criticism 
that we make these remarks on the scope of this work, but we 
think that a frank statement of its limitations may prevent 
some disappointment in those who are not accustomed to 
official military histories. 

Sieges are not now the everyday occurrences of warfare that 
they once were, and their very rarity adds to our anxiety to 
profit by all the experiences and lessons afforded by them. 
When it is a matter of the attack and capture of a first-class 
—so-called impregnable—fortress, covering a harbour and 
naval base, containing a fleet, and defended by over forty 
thousand of the bravest troops in the world, the significance 
of the event can hardly be exaggerated. To the British 
Empire with its huge scattered area and its large numbers 
of coast fortresses the lessons to be learnt may be of vital 
importance. 

The first point we naturally turn to—one upon which 
Vol. III. of the Official History throws no light—is whether 
Russia was right in her decision to hold Port Arthur. Did 
the fortress justify its creation, existence, and defence, or did 
itnot? We attach the more importance to this question 
because there has been a tendency in certain quarters to con- 
sider it too much from the point of view of the progress of 
the field operations in Manchuria. Because, as it happened, 
Port Arthur did undoubtedly act as a drag on the actions of 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief in the field, not only has 
it been argued that this place was an entanglement, and its 
defence a mistake in strategy, but it has been urged that 

fortresses are erroneous in conception and dangerous inasmuch 
as they are liable to become enticements towards, and excuses 
for,a purely passive and strategically fatal policy. The case 
of Port Arthur has even been used as a weapon for attack 
upon that branch of all armies which is primarily responsible 
for fortification and the construction of fortresses. We do 
not for a moment attempt to maintain that fortresses placed 
everywhere and anywhere are desirable or correct, or that 
there are not unnecessary fortresses existing in the world, 
but we do maintain that this case is one of the very last to 
select as a basis for argument against fortresses generally. 
Gallant and protracted as was ite defence, Port Arthur failed 





to perform its duty as a fortress. It was partly due to the 
dismal shortcomings of the Russian Navy, partly to the faults 
of the fortress itself as a strong place, but more to the moral 
effect produced by the knowledge of such weakness on those 
in high command, that Port Arthur influenced the Russian 
campaign in Manchuria. It is not easy to be wise, even after 
the event, and we have no wish to dogmatise, but it seems to 
us clear that the Russian strategy in holding Port Arthur 
was correct. To effect her object Japan was forced to fight 
on the mainland. To do this command of the sea was 
necessary. Sea power alone could enable Japan to gain this 
command ; by sea power alone—in other words, by the action 
of her fleet on the spot—could Russia deny it to her foe. For 
Russia to maintain a fleet so many thousands of miles from 
her home ports a naval base close to the probable theatre of 
action was absolutely essential, and there can be no question 
but that Port Arthur was better suited climatically and 
strategically for the purpose than Vladivostok. Unless 
Russia, conscious of her own weakness, had been so diffident 
of her naval strength as to be content to give up the command 
of the sea, and all that this implies, she had no choice in the 
matter. The mistake was not in holding Port Arthur, and 
had the Russian flect not repeated its tactics at Sevastopol, 
perhaps if Admiral Makarov had not been killed, had the 
defences been as strong and ready as they could and should 
have been after so many years, and had the man in command 
been a Todleben,* the place would not have exerted any baleful 
influence upon Russian strategy. It would have been self- 
contained and independent for a sufficiently long period to 
have left the Russian Commander-in-Chief complete freedom 
to carry out his own plans for a field campaign. It cannot 
be said that by holding Port Arthur Russia committed the 
mistake of the workman who uses the wrong tool. The right 
tool was used, but it was blunt, dirty, and badly handled. 

We purposely insist upon this point because affairs move 
so quickly that the siege is already a matter of the day before 
yesterday. Public attention is now turned towards the 
development and commercial possibilities of Manchuria, and 
the future of the white and yellow races in the Far East, with 
its coming economic and racial struggle, and there is con- 
siderable danger of the steps by which the present state of 
affairs has been brought about being forgotten in the desire 
to look ahead. The Officiul History loses nothing from its 
restraint and lack of lurid writing, and such a dispassionate 
account of the appalling amount of human woe—apparently 
suffered in vain on the part of the Russians—may lead to 
wrong deductions being drawn, especially by those who have 
not had the opportunity of reading round the subject. 

We know that Port Arthur was not nearly as strong as it 
could and ought to have been; that the defences were badly 
sited and arranged for their purpose; and that the scheme of 
the expert (Colonel Velichko) who was sent out in 1899 for 
the express purpose of reorganising the defences was not 
carried out. We also know that large sums of money were 
lavished in building Dalny, while the defences of the vital 
and ice-free naval base, which had been the real motive of 
Russia’s advance eastward, were being starved for funds. 
We know, again, that just as there was divided authority 
between Admiral Alexeieff and General Kuropatkin in the 
field, so there was divided authority, mutual distrust and 
jealousy, between Generals Stessel, Smirnov, and others in 
Port Arthur itself. That General Stessel—we follow the 
official spelling—should have dared to disobey the order from 
his superior to hand over the command of the fortress and join 
the field army sheds light on a state of affairs which seems 
almost incredible. Indeed, when the finding of the Court- 
Martial by which this officer and others were tried is studied, 
we begin to realise how well the Russian troops must have 
fought to have held the place for as long as they did. As is 
so often the case, the soldiers suffered for the incompetence 
and criminal negligence of a Government which neglected 
military needs. 

We have no space to refer to the interesting analysis that 
can be made of the connexion between the various events 
which occurred round Port Arthur and those that happened 
elsewhere,—how a landing of the Japanese Army followed 
upon an attempt at blocking the Russian fleet in the harbour ; 





* Unluckily for Ruesia, the gallant Kondratenko was not in command of the 
= Even so, with his death on December Lith the spirit of the defence 
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how an advance by the Japanese main force to the north 
awaited the result of an attempted assault upon the land 
front; how every effort made upon the fortress by the 
Japanese was aimed at destroying Russia’s sea power. We 
cannot here speculate upon what might have happened if 
Port Arthur had held out for even two months longer, and so 
forced Oyama either to attack at Mukden without the assist- 
ance of the veteran army under Nogi, or else to wait until a 
thaw had rendered the rivers impassable and the country 
nearly so, and the stream of Russian reinforcements had run 
on for eight weeks longer. We can only put down Vol. III. 
of the Official History with one thought, expressed by a motto 
sufficiently hackneyed, yct so often neglected,—Si vis pacem 
para bellum. 





ANNI DOMINI* 

Lapy Maseu Linpsay gives us in this volume what will be 
found, we think, a very profitable work. While we are fighting 
the battle of criticism, whether it be on the side of defence or 
of attack, we are apt to lose sight of the essential thing,—the 
welfare of human souls. A writer who keeps this end in view, 
and brings to the task an adequate equipment of knowledge, a 
reverent spirit, and an open mind, cannot fail to be helpful in 
the highest degree and over a very wide circle of influence. 

In the “Introduction to the Gospel Story” we have a 
sketch of the religious development of Israel as it is to be 
seen in the Old Testament. The standpoint is that of a 
moderate Modernism, if the word may be used without any 
sinister significance. The Mosaic cosmogony is “one of 
the great epics of the primeval world”; it is scientific 
6o far as it expresses the idea of an orderly progression. 
The Eden story is taken as an allegory. After this the 
history of Israel is passed in rapid review. The difficulties of 
the Egyptian sojourn and the Exodus are wisely passed 
over, As the numbers in this narrative are prominent among 
these difficulties, it might have been well to note the general 
untrustworthiness, partly due to mechanicul causes, of these 
items in ancient records. An excellent comment is made on the 
wilderness story, to the effect that Moses “realised that it 
would be suicidal to take these mutinous and disobedient 
Hebrew tribes into a land so strongly fortified and so fiercely 
hostile as Canaan.” The forty years’ wanderings were a 
punishment, but, like all true punishment, a preparation for 
better things. But we must pass over this part of the book, 
and come at once to the subject proper. In the account of 
the Temptation the first assault is depicted as objective, the 
second and third as subjective. “In thought He stands on 
the pinnacle of the Temple”; “at Satan’s suggestion His 
mind reverted to where He had so often stood upon the hill- 
top above His home in Nazareth.” There is something 
Euhemeristic about this, and we doubt whether it is really 
helpful. On the other hand, there is much in the suggestion 
that the Baptist’s exclamation: “Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world!” was made 
as Jesus passed by on His way from the wilderness. 
We may wonder that the Baptist could apprehend so fully 
a truth that the Master’s daily companions took years 
to learn, which is, indeed, the innermost secret of the Gospel ; 
but certainly the words were marvellously appropriate. He 
had been tempted to make Himself a wonder-worker, a world 
conqueror, and “John’s words reminded Him that the 
sacrifice of His life was to be offered, that His blood was to 
be outpoured, and that thus only could the sin of the world 
be atoned for.” It is no little thing to have the subject 
treated with so much insight. 

The commentary, if we may so describe it, on the Sermon 
on the Mount is a good specimen of Lady Mabel Lindsay’s 
work. She does not explain away the paradox of its injunc- 
tions,—that is beyond all human ingenuity. Doubtless they 
were spoken to arrest the attention of the hearers, and these 
were left to accommodate them to the actualities of life. 
“Give to him that asketh thee,” was one of these startling 
utterances, ‘and from him that would borrow of thee turn 
not thou away.” (We must remember, however, that the Jew 
had always before him in his Year of Release an ideal of 
altruistic dealing with money. Possibly it was never put into 
practice, but it confronted him whenever he looked into the 
Law.) The author’s explanation is very simple. In those 
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days there was no organised charity; a destitute man had te 
beg, with the alternative of death or crime. In the Master’ 
command we have really the fruitful seed out of which : 
the whole order of Christian charity. We do not give to 
every one that asketh, but we know that there is no limit to 
the efforte which we must make for the relief of those who 
are in want. 

In the comments on the events at Gadara—the treating of 
the demoniac and the destruction of the herd of swine—we find 
some highly suggestive comment. The Synoptists, it has heen 
often remarked, dwell on the benevolent aspect of the miracles 
“ He had compassion ” occurs again and again. Generally the 
life is summed up in “He went. about doing good”; on the 
other hand, St. John dwells on their evidential value. It 
could hardly be otherwise with the “theologian,” who had to 
deal with apologetic as with other parts of his new 
science. We have as naturally returned to the older view. 
No apologist would now appeal to the miracles. Sometimes 
he even finds them to be a difficulty. We value, therefore, 
the more highly such a remark as this: “ Jesus Christ, striving 
to awake the true individuality of the man, asked him. 
‘ What is thy name?’ But the demoniac could not realise 
his human identity, for he answered: ‘My name is legion, 
for we are many.’” The sequel our author is content to leave 
“as a most mysterious occurrence.” All that she can find, or, 
indeed, that any one can find, to say is that “one human soul 
rescued from the slavery of Satan is of greater value in the 
eyes of Christ than even a multitude of the soulless animal 
creation.” The spectators, it may be added, would realise 
the greatness of the man’s deliverance when they saw what 
havoc was wrought in a few minutes by the agitating 
influences which he had endured for years. But, say what we 
will, the crux remains, for these herds of swine furnished a 
quite legitimate subsistence to the people of the country, who, 
it will be remembered, were not Jews. Weturn to what is said 
about another miracle which is naturally ranked with tbis— 
the curse on the barren fig-tree. “It is unlike anything else 
in the life of our Lord,” though, we may add, it has a 
notable resemblance to the wonders related in the Apocryphal 
Gospels. It is “a parable exemplified on a living, although 
not responsible, object,” with a moral directed against 
hypocrisy. “The time of figs was not yet,” says &t. 
Mark, and the words seem to make the difficulty greater. 
Why did the Master look for what He would not find? 
But we must remember that neither was it the time 
for leaves. The tree with its fine show of foliage was 
exceptional. This certainly points the moral, and it is 
evident, we may add, that the tree was of no value. The coin 
in the fish’s mouth is the third in the familiar trio of 
difficulties. “It differs from all the other miracles of our 
Lord,” in its want of naturalness, we may add. It is a wonder, 
but we cannot make it out to be a sign. The only course is 
to leave it alone. We may speculate how it found its way 
into the narrative, and be glad, perhaps, that it is a solitary 
specimen of its kind. A difficulty of another kind is 
passed over in silence. This is the interpolation, if the 
phrase may be used, of the verse, “As Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly,” &c., after our Lord’s 
declaration that the only sign that should be given was the 
sign of Jonas the prophet, with its manifest reference to the 
opportunity of repentance. F. D. Maurice in The Unity of 
the New Testament does exactly the same thing. 

We should explain that Lady Mabel Lindsay's method 
has been, without attempting a formal harmony of the 
Gospels—a thing that can scarcely be done without much 
painful, not to say irreverent, distortion of the record—to give 
what will serve all the useful purpose which a harmony can 
have. Each section is followed by a reference to the portions 
of the Gospels which are to be read along with it, and St. 
John takes his place with the Synoptists. The case of the 
Harmonists, if any such still exist, is practically given away 
by the general acceptation of this same term Synoptists. On 
the other hand, the more closely we can connect the Gospel ot 
St. John with the others, the better it will be for our general 
understanding of the whole. This is emphasised by the 
reaction which has taken place of late years, reaching to very 
different schools of thought, in favour of the Apostolic 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. It is impossible to 
estimate too. highly the record of the one man who was the 
actual companion of the.Master. 
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first volume contains an introduction, so the second 
d by “A Sequel to the Gospel Story,” giving a 
t of the origin of the Gospels, - the or 

hing of St. Paul, of the early history of the 
> he ae of she etight of the Creeds. There is also a brief 
description of the principal MSS. of the New Testament, and 
of the chief versions. Some special points, the site of the 
Crocifixion among them, have been dealt with in appendices. 
Altogether, the book will be a very useful manual for any one 
who desires to make a careful study of the subject, though it 


does not pretend to specialise. 


As the 
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SCOUTING FOR BOYS.* 

Tus book does not belie its sub-title. It is in every sense of 
the word a manual of sound citizenship. Geueral Baden- 
Powell had an inspiration of genius when he conceived the 
notion of his Boy Scouts, and the working out has not fallen 
short of the conception. It was one of those apparently 
simple and elementary ideas which no one thinks of for 
himself, but which seem platitudes when once explained. 
Like General Booth, he based his scheme upon a thorough 
knowledge of human nature. The elements of military dis- 
cipline have, of course, been used before in the training of 
boys, as in the Church Lads’ and the Boys’ Brigades and the 
numerous Cadet corps. General Baden-Powell’s first inten- 
tion was merely to add a new element—“ the gilt of ‘scouting’ 
for the pill of education in manliness or good citizenship ”"— 
to existing methods. But there is little wonder that scouting 
soon developed an immense organisation of its own, an organi- 
sation which, we understand, already numbers about a quarter 
of a million boys. For the system is based precisely upon 
what is most dear toa boy’s heart. It contains in an elastic 
form all the elements of military and moral discipline which 
the other organisations provide, and it adds an immense 
element of sheer “fun.” It takes the zest of fishing, bird’s- 
nesting, collecting, and all field-sports, and joins to them the 
delight of games and the romance of adventure-stories. It 
is the very essence of adventure, and especially corporate 
adventure. Boys dwelling in a dull suburb are given the 
training of pioneers, and feel themselves already living the 
life of their favourite romance. That is one main side of the 
appeal; another is that the training is not a mere thing for 
leisure moments, but a complete discipline of life. The Boy 
Scout is always playing the game. He knows that he is 
following the rules of the brotherhood as much when he 
is doing his duty at his lessons, or, it may be, in some 
employment, as when he is out in camp; when he is keeping 
his body fit and clean and his mind active as when he is 
playing Scouts’ games on a Saturday afternoon. In empha- 
sising this side General Baden-Powell shows himself a man of 
real genius. Boys are uncompromising idealists, and they 
want a game which they can play all the time and give their 
whole mind to. “Scouting” provides this complete absorption, 
and it is a beneficent absorption, since no element of whole- 
some training is omitted. These quarter of a million boys 
—we hope they will soon number many millions—are trained 
to an active sense of civic duty, and all that it entails. They 
are by way of becoming an aristocracy, morally, physically, 
and intellectually; but it is a true aristocracy on the widest 
democratic basis. Some years ago Mr. H. G. Wells in his 
Modern Utopia described the Samurai class, the men who 
were vowed to public duty and service. General Baden-Powell 
wishes to make the boyhood of Britain all Samurai, without 
priggishness, without pompous propaganda, merely by culti- 
vating what is best in all boys’ tastes and ways. Moral 
training is vigorously advocated and frequently practised, but 
in most cases it must be a training which lacks glamour. The 
semi-military discipline of Boys’ Brigades is better, for there 
is a certain romance in it. But in the Boy Scouts movement 
all the strands of wholesome romance are gathered up and 
interwoven. There is not one reasonable ambition of the 
human boy which is not met; and over and above all there 
is the charm of a brotherhood. 

We would especially emphasise the higher aims of the 
movement, which General Baden-Powell expounds in chap. 10 
of this book. The “fan” of it is obvious to any one with a 
scrap of imagination, but the seriousness is not less real. 





” Scouting for Boys: a Handbook for Instruction in Good Citizenship. B 
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“ The whole object of our scheme,” he writes, “ is to seize the 
boy’s character in its red-hot stage of enthusiasm, and to weld 
it into the right shape and to encourage and develop its 
individuality—so that the boy may become a good man and a 
valuable citizen for our country in the immediate future, 
instead of being a waste of God’s material.” That is 
to say, he wishes to give on a voluntary basis the physical 
and semi-military training which some of us have long 
maintained that it is the duty of the State to provide, 
and to add to it the moral and intellectual discipline 
which is the aim of educationists. And the medium 
of it all is Kim’s “great game.” He bases his ethics on 
physical well-being. Boys must learn to take care of their 
bodies, and to lead a simple and active life, so that they may 
always be in training and ready to meet a call. The chapters 
on elementary hygiene could scarcely be better done, for they 
have the exceptional merit of being interesting. Care of 
health becomes as good a game as bird’s-nesting. Then follow 
some simple rules of chivalry. The Scout must be unselfish 
and kindly; he must always be cheerful and smiling; he must 
be courteous to women, loyal and honest; he must be 
independent, but always polite. He ought to do his best to 
get on in the world and make money, for, being a better 
citizen than most, he should be the more successful. But his 
chief duty is not to himself, but to God and to his country. 
The sincere, if undogmatic, religious spirit is one of the best 
elements in the book. It is wholly unsectarian, asking only 
for the reality and for the simplest forms. So with the 
politics. The boys are instructed in the story of the Empire 
and the duties and privileges which its possession entails. 
They are made to feel the responsibilities of citizenship and 
the bond of a common race; and if any party politician objects 
to this teaching, so much the worse for that party politician. 
They are taught the fundamental truth that unemployment 
and kindred evils are not the outcome of private ownership 
of capital, but of unfitness and deterioration in one class 
of citizens. Boy Scouts when they grow up will not be 
sentimentalists and doctrinaires :— 

“When you grow up you will become voters and have a share 
in putting members into the House of Commons. And you will 
many of you be inclined to belong to Conservative or Liberal or 
Radical or other parties, whichever your father or friends belong 
to. I should not, if I were you. I should hear what each party 
has tosay...... And then be a man, make up your ied and 
decide for yourself which you think is best for the country and 
the future of the Empire—not for some twopenny-halfpenny little 
local question—and vote for that one so long as it works the 
right way, namely, for the good of the country.” 

The Boy Scout will grow up a sound Imperialist, and, what is 
more important still, a good citizen. 

The book is so full of good things that it is difficult to 
select illustrations. The Scout must be a good naturalist, and 
a humane one. He is taught to watch the ways of birds 
and beasts, to know plants and trees, and all the lore of 
the countryside. He must learn how to stalk and take 
cover, and there are all kinds of delightful games in 
which he can practise these arts. He learns to follow 
spoor, and to observe the smallest details, like a second 
Sherlock Holmes, and make the proper deductions. This habit 
of close observation and a retentive memory seems to us one 
of the most valuable sides of the training, and it can be 
learned anywhere,—among the shops of a London street as 
well as in the hills and fields. Then there is the camp life, with 
all its delightful lore. The Scout is taught how to light fires 
and make beds, how to cook the dinner, how to cut timber and 
tie knots, how to find his way by the stars, how to foretell the 
weather, and a hundred other things both useful and amusing, 
He is trained, too, in signalling, judging distances, and sending 
messages; indeed, many of the best games are played in these 
subjects. Like all brotherhoods, the Scouts have their own 
private ritual, a ritual which looks at first sight fantastic, but 
on reflection will be found to be based on a thorough under- 
standing of boyhood. The boys are organised in patrols, each 
called after some animal, and each Scout in the patrol must 
be able to make the call of the patrol-animal. They have 
their own system of secret marks, their own secret signs and 
salutes. They have their own call, war-song, and rally. The 
uniform is very simple and effective, and badges and medals 
are given for proficiency in the different branches of scouting 
as well as for distinguished service, like saving life. The tender- 
foot becomes a second-class Scout after passing certain easy 
tests, and after a stiffer examination a first-class Scout. Each 
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patrol has a patrol leader and a corporal, and several patrols 
are organised in a troop under a Scoutmaster. Local com- 
mittees composed of Scoutmasters control the troops in 
a district, and for larger unite there are Scout Councils. 
The head of the whole organisation is, of course, the Chief 
Scout, General Baden-Powell. 

The great merit of the system is its elasticity, for the 
discipline, though stringent enough, is never mechanical. 
We think, therefore, that General Baden-Powell is right in 
refusing to introduce more drill into the training, since too 
much drill will blunt a boy’s keenness, and give a chance to 
an unimaginative officer to forget the real purpose of scouting 
by occupying the boys in a mechanical routine. What seems 
to us of importance is that the organisation of Scoutmasters 
and Scout Councils shall be really efficient. There must be 
general direction and the influence of a continuous policy 
throughout the whole movement. Also badges and medals 
will soon cease to be objects of ambition unless they are 
granted on some inflexible plan. If the need for this superior 
organisation is remembered, we have no doubt that the Boy 
Scouts will grow in numbers and value, and become one of the 
most powerful and beneficent movements in the Empire. 





THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH.* 
A CHARMING water-colour painting, one of the last portraits 
ever taken of the ill-fated Duc de Reichstadt, the eaglet of 
M. Rostand’s drama, represents him seated with a chubby 
two-year-old boy on his knee. That boy is the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, probably the only person living who can have 
had speech with the son of the great Napoleon, and certainly 
the most interesting survival in the Europe of to-day. He 
has been pursued consistently by misfortune, public and 
private; he has sounded the depths of national humiliation 
and domestic sorrow. Yet the Empire which he rules to-day 
is far stronger for offence and defence than the heritage into 
which he was thrust as a lad of nineteen, and the sixtieth 
year of his reign bas been marked by a series of coups de 
thédtre which, putting questions of morality aside, may well 
atone for Solferino and Sadowa. Austria, which imaginative 
publicists had long classed among the “sick men” of Europe, 
has quietly torn up the Treaty of Berlin, and not a hostile 
hand has been raised. The alliance of the two German 
Empires has imposed an influence on the Continent for a 
parallel with which we must go back to Napoleon at the 
zenith of his power. But to the eyes of M. Henri de Weindel 
the reign of Francis Joseph is simply a long record of 
“shattered principles” and “bankrupt policy.” In these 
pages the Emperor is stripped of every claim to respect or 
affection. An unfaithful husband, an injudicious father, the 
plastic instrument of a domineering mother, the only virtue 
which is conceded to him is that of courage on the field 
of battle. The Tyrolese legends, “designed to portray his 
Imperial and Royal Majesty as a man of simple character, 
modest demeanour, big heart, and witty good-fellowship,” 
are ruthlessly exposed. We are regaled with anecdotes 
which show him passionate, violent, and imperious, “yet, 
at least, just, upon reflection.” Even here the author 
takes care to inform us that the Emperor's justice 
is rather the outcome of shrewd calculation than the 
prompting of simple good nature. “ Deep-rooted egotism, 
coldness of heart, and narrowness of mind” are among the 
lighter charges. We hold no brief for the head of the house 
of Hapsburg, but we refuse to accept this monstrous caricature, 
or the farrago of tittle-tattle out of which it is constructed. 
And we have no great liking for the class of book which 
professes to be inspired by persons “ particularly well informed 
about the Court” who “strictly forbid any hint as to their 
identity.” Even more objectionable are the absolutely 
imaginary conversations with which the narrative is 
burdened. What Francis Joseph said to his bride, what 
‘the Archduchess Sophia said to the Empress Elisabeth, what 
the Emperor’s granddaughter said to the Emperor on 


occasions when no third party was present, are mere exercises 


in dialogue. 
M. de Weindel is on less equivocal ground when he traces 
the tragedy of the Hapsburgs to that incessant marriage of 





* The Real Francis poe: the Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. By 
Henri de Weindel. English Version by Philip W. Sergeant. With Photo- 
rr ivure X aes and 44 other Portraits and Illustrations, London: John Long. 
[ tés, net. 


a 
near kin which is the bane of the Roman Catholic Royal houses 
We at home are sometimes tempted to grumble at the pro- 
visions of the Act of Settlement and the Royal Marriage Act, 
which in the past have restricted our marriageable Princes 
and Princesses to the circumscribed area of Continental Pro. 
testantism. But the scions of the Roman Catholic Monarchieg 
are in still worse plight. “ Marriages had all to be made with 
near relations because there were only five reigning families 
within the pale of the Church, the Hapsburgs, the Wittels. 
bachs, the Bourbons, the House of Savoy, and the Albertine 
line in Saxony.” The Ooburgs of Belgium have now been 
admitted into the magic circle, but fifty years ago they wer 
taboo for the haughty Hapsburgs, who, moreover, found them. 
selves cut off for political reasons from the house of Savoy, 
“The two families in which degeneracy was most marked, 
because of the more frequent union between their members, 
were those of Hapsburg and of Wittelsbach, those precisely 
to whieh belonged Francis Joseph and Elisabeth.” By 
the hereditary taint which generations of intermarriage 
seldom fail to bring must be held responsible for some 
of the most tragic events in the life of the Emperor 
and his Consort. M. de Weindel has his own version of the 
circumstances attending the death of the Archduke Rudolph: 
it is no more improbable than many other solutions of a secret 
which has been so tenaciously kept for the last twenty years, 
The most interesting, because the least ill-natured, picture in 
the book is that of the aged Emperor, spending quiet 
bourgeois evenings in the society of an old flame, the once. 
beautiful actress, Katharina Schratt, and making a fourth at 
whist for modest points with her and the two heads of the 
Viennese banking world. On one occasion the Emperor had 
left at home the case which holds the trabucos to which he 
restricts himself. Frau Schratt set before him a box of 
the finest Havanas belonging to one of the bankers. “The 
fellow must make a lot of money to be able to keep such 
expensive cigars,” was the Emperors comment. Punctually 
at nine o’clock the Royal carriage arrives, and Frau Schratt 
sees her old friend carefully down to the door :— 

“Short as is the journey to the cold and stately Hofburg, it 
none the less calls back to mind a sorrowful picture of the 
Emperor’s past life; for the carriage passes the Capucin Monastery, 
where in the Hapsburg vault his son and wife lie buried, and the 
Augustinian Church, where both he and Rudolf were married. It 
may be that sometimes in the night as he drives past the church, 
he thinks of that dim wood where he looked for the first time on 
Elisabeth’s gleaming tresses. It may be, too, that he seems to 
hear in the darkness the mocking voice of his cousin Sophia saying 
to him on the terrace at Possenhofen, ‘Take care, cousin. If Black 
growls at you so much, you will have a bad name in the house!’ 
The —- have never ceased from that day to growl at Francis 
Joseph.” 





THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII.* 
WE may say at once that the author of this book does not 
always show the discretion which the subject imperatively 
demands. It could not in any case have been made suitable 
virginibus puerisque; but there was no need to insert 
scandalous anecdotes which have no importance, historical or 
other. Doubtless it is difficult for any one who bas been con- 
templating a scene so bizarre, where every one is devout and 
no one cares about conduct, to preserve the moral sense 
unimpaired. The book, however, has great merits. No pains 
have been spared in making it complete; the men and women 
of the time are lifelike as they are made to move before us; 
we carry away with us a vivid picture of the time. 

The King, who may be said to be officially the protagonist 
of the drama, was a very commonplace personage. It is 
impossible to find in his forty-one years of life—be 
was born on September 27th, 1601, and died on May litb, 
1643—a single act which can be called worthy of his 
position. There have been worse Kings; he was not 
constitutionally cruel, though he was of too stolid 4 
temperament to show anything like a Royal clemency; he 
was not a profligate, comparing in this respect most favour- 
ably with his father and his son; all the praise which can be 
given him is of this negative kind,—that he was not as bad 
as he might have been. Such a character does not lend 
itself to effective description, and Mrs. Patmore has done well 
to make so much of materials so poor. With Cardinal 
Richelieu she is not so successful. We see the man clearly 
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enough, but we should like to know something more definite 
about the statesman. Anne of Austria, on the other hand, is a 
well-drawn portrait. The chapters (17-19) dealing with special 
topics—“ Meals, Modes, and Manners,” “The Court as Patron 
of the Arts and Literature,” and “ Religion 4 la Mode”—are 
among the best in the book. The last of these is very strange 
reading indeed. There never was a time when faith and 
morals were more absolutely dissociated. “ Je fis mes Piques,” 
writes Bassompierre, alongside with anecdotes which are at 
least as unedifying as those of Pepys. And the brief phrase 
is admirably expressive. One can only wonder what view the 
confessors took of their duty. They undertook to govern the 
consciences of their penitents (!), and this was the result. We 
must not forget a special word of praise for the very vigorous 
chapter, “ A Court in Mourning.” 





FROM A COUNTRY RECTORY.*® 


Canon VAUGHAN has done well to give a permanent form to 
these contributions to the periodical Press. Most of them 
bave to do with botany, of which he is a keen and indefatigable 
student both in the field and in the library. The first essay 
shows both kinds of research at their best. Dr. Cains, second 
founder of the College that bears his name, relates how in a 
famine year (1555) there grew on the Suffolk coast between 
Aldeburgh and Orford an abundant crop of the sea-pea which 
saved many people from starving. The Bishop of Norwich 
and other persons of note went to sce the marvel for them- 
selves. Various authors wrote about it. To some it seemed 
a miracle; others naturally rationalised it. The peas had 
always been there, but not thought of till the need grew 
urgent, Possibly, we may venture to suggest, the weather 
that had proved adverse to the corn crops favoured their 
growth. But our author was resolved to see for himself. He 
spent several days in searching the shingly coast from Land- 
guard Fort to Dunwich. His best find was a circular patch on the 
ehore over against the North Vere (the extreme end of Orford 
beach) eight yards in diameter, where the plants were heavily 
laden with pods. A Coastguard told him that in the autumn 
large flocks of pigeons came to feed onthem. Other papers 
tell the story of other searches, more or less successful, for 
the tendency of things is to make the rare plant rarer. 
Canon Vaughan, for instance, had to go far afield from his 
Hampshire rectory to find the autumn crocus; fifty years ago 
it might bave been seen on the fields near Muswell Hill. 
Then there are delightful sketches in which famous personali- 
ties appear, such as Linnaeus and George Crabbe,—Crabbe 
actually wrote a treatise on botany and burnt the MS. at 
the bidding of a Cambridge don, who protested agains’ 
“degrading the science of botany by treating of it in a 
modern language”! The last three essays are given to birds, 
among them being a summary of the observations made by 
the late Herr Gatke on Heligoland. This is full of the most 
amazing facts. One is that in the annual migrations the 
young birds, not more than two months old, always go fast. 
The numbers are enormous. “The whole vault of heaven 
was literally filled to a height of several thousand feet with 
these visitors [ducks of various species] from the far North.” 
And then there is the epeed of their flight. The slowest 
exceeds one hundred miles per hour, the fastest reaches to 
two hundred. 





A SUMMER IN TOURAINE+ 
Tose who know and love Touraine will be the first to 
thank Mr. Lees, not so much, perhaps, for his histories of 
Blois, Chaumont, &c., in which he upsets various traditions 
in a way which, if demanded by scientific truth, is rather dis- 
turbing to old-fashioned minds, but for his detailed, delight- 
ful stories of the less-known chiteaux and their owners. 
These stories are too often sad. It becomes more and more 
difficult in France, as in England, for an ancient family to 
retain and keep up its glorious old dwelling-place, and often 
there is nothing better to be hoped than that an American 
millionaire may step in and restore what must otherwise fall 
into ruin. Now and then, as in the case of Azay-le-Ridean, it 
is the French Government that rescues a noble old house 





.* Lighter Studies of a Country Rector, By John Vaughan, M.A, London: 
ir Isaac Pitman and Sons. [5s. net.] 
t A Summer in Towraine. By Frederic Lees, With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
by Maxwell Armfield, 87 other Ulustrations, and a Map, London: Methuen 
Co, (10s, 6d, net, 


from degradation. Here and there, to preserve his heritage 
and collection intact—as in the case of Langeais—the owner 
makes the Institute of France his heir; whether entirely to 
the content of his natural successors, who knows? but to the 
advantage of France and of the world. 

A Summer in Touraine, with its many charming illustra- 
tions, may be recommended as pleasant reading to every one, 
but it will be specially enjoyed by those whose happy fate it 
is to be able to read between the lines, with personal or first- 
hand knowledge of the subject. And there cannot be a better 
testimonial to the book's merits than the fact that its pages 
are turned with interest, its illustrations studied with delight, 
by people of a foreign language, yet who are, after all, its 
most capable critics, under those very summer skics of 
beautiful Touraine. 





NOVELS. 





THE SEARCH PARTY.* 
Ir Mr. Birmingham did not exactly invent a new brand 
of humorous romance in Spanish Gold, at any rate he 
was responsible for a new blend or a new method of 
treatment of which he has given us another entertaining 
specimen in The Search Party. Here, however, he has 
gone a step or two further. In Spanish Gold there 
was hardly a single incident which outstepped the limits 
of credibility. Now in The Search Party the mainspring 
of the narrative is distinctly sensational, melodramatic, and 
artificial Mr. Red, and his associates of the Anti- 
Militarist Anarchical Brotherhood, who plant themselves in 
the wilds of Connaught to manufacture bombs, are of the 
order of freaks. Their conduct and appearance, the physique 
of the Scandinavian giant, the walls covered with croco- 
diles, the use of mysterious signs and countersigns, savour 
so thoroughly of the “penny dreadful” that those who are 
familiar with Mr. Birmingham's literary antecedents will 
speedily realise that they merely serve as so much machinery 
to set the other characters in motion,—a function which 
they perform so well that we can readily overlook their 
phantasmal unreality. Mr. Red and his companions aro 
no more human than Mr, Wells’s Martians; but once we 
assume their existence, and accept their kidnapping of a 
group of residents and visitors, the effect of their eccentric 
actions on the neighbourhood is traced with a penetrating 
and circumstantial knowledge of the “ realities of Irish life” 
—gentle and simple—and an appreciation of the peculiarities 
of certain typical Sassenach types which conduce to pure and 
unalloyed merriment. Dr. O’Grady, the first victim of Mr 
Red's passion for abduction, is a dispensary doctor, recalling 
the voluble and delightful curate in Spanish Gold ; but we are 
soon consoled for his removal by the appearance of his 
fiancée from England, the strong-minded, capable, and 
intrepid Miss Blow. Mies Blow, who had come over with 
carte blanche from her father to pay the Doctor’s debts, arrives 
on the morrow of his mysterious disappearance, and the 
sequel is in great measure a prolonged conflict on her part with 
the well-intentioned mendacity of the Doctor's local friends 
and admirers, who believe him to have fled to America to 
escape his creditors. Single-handed, with a splendid tenacity 
of purpose and an invincible importunity, Miss Blow contends 
with the hotelkeeper and his minions, with Lord Manton, an 
elderly and cynical Peer, and with the inspector, sergeant, 
and constables of the police. They are all rather sorry for 
her, because she is good-looking as well as sorely tried; but 
her passion for truth and masterful ways prove too much for 
their goodwill, and, believing, as they do, that the Doctor is 
in America, they enter into a conspiracy of evasion, the 
course of which is interrupted and complicated by Mr. 
Red’s further kidnapping exploits. It should also be 
explained—though we admit that this is rather a weak- 
ness in the plot—that the Doctor, even when he learns 
of Miss Blow’s arrival, is loth to be rescued, because his 
eccentric gaoler has undertaken to pay him handsomely for 
attending a wounded member of his household. But these 
flaws do not detract from the exhilaration of the narrative, 
which reaches its climax when Miss Blow procures a search- 
warrant from Lord Manton. There is a good deal of genial 
satire in the portraits of the M.P.’s and their wives; but 
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Jimmy O’Longhlin, the publican, and all the policemen, from 
the indolent, humorous young district inspector to Constable 
Cole with his genius for stratagems, contribute most liberally 
the diversion of the reader. In the end Miss Blow’s logic 
and driving-power prevail, and all ends happily. Mr. Birming- 
ham preserves his old detachment and impartiality throughout, 
and the narrative and dialogue are adorned by many delightful 
digressions, of which the following may serve as a typical 


example :-—= \ 


“Earls are much less common in the industrial districts of 
England than they are in Ireland. The statistics have never been 
exactly worked out, but there can be little doubt that there are 
far more earls to every thousand common men in Ireland than in 
any other part of the three kingdoms. This is not because 
governments are more generous to the Irish in the matter of 
titles. The explanation is to be found in the fact that untitled 
people in Ireland tend to disappear, thinned out by famine, 
emigration, and various diseases, while the earls survive. In 
England it is the noblemen who die away, being, as every reader 
of popular English novels knows, a degraded set of men, addicted 
to frightful vices, whereas the working men and the great middle 
class increase rapidly, their morality being of a very superior kind. 
Curiously enough, the English, though perfectly aware of the 
facts, respect their debauched earls greatly, on account, it may be 
supposed, of their rarity. The Irish, on the other hand, think 
very little of an earl, and regard him as in many respects similar 
to an ordinary man; earls being, as has been said, comparatively 
common in Ireland.” » 





The Last Lord Avanley. By Gerald Maxwell. (Mills and Boon. 
63.)—If the reader can once believe in the extraordinary physiquo 
of the “last Lord Avanley,” the book becomes easy to read and 
interesting. It must be confessed, however, that it is difficult to 
credit that a personage who is equally distinguished for high 
character and intellect could possibly be born with the face, and 
apparently the figure, of a wild beast. It is also unlikely that Lady 
Avanley, the mother of this unfortunate personage, should, if she 
wished a young protégée to marry her son, havo included as a 
member of the household a very charming and good-looking young 
man. Surely it would be patent to every observer, as it is to the 
reader of the book, that Millicent, the protégée, would fall in love 
with the handsome young man and not with the repulsive Lord 
Avanley. But the story, if incredible, is readable, and in some 
parts exciting. 

Testimony. By Alice and Claude Askew. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)—The first part of this book, the scene of which passes in 
New England, is excellently written and most interesting to 
the reader. The picture of the household of the little farm— 
of the stern old New England mother with the brilliant 
New York daughter-in-law—is particularly well done. When, 
however, the mother and the daughter-in-law quarrel and the 
daughter-in-law deserts her home, the novel distinctly degenerates. 
The girl takes refuge with a millionaire uncle in England who 
wishes to use her beauty and charm to help him to make his way 
into London society. For this purpose she passes herself off as 
unmarried. The scenes which take place in England are much more 
commonplace; but the end, where the three principal personages 
are finally reunited, is well managed and decidedly moving. But 
the contrasted portraits of Rachel, the mother, and Althea, the 
girl, are the best things in the story. 


The Bachelors of Wescombe. By Mrs. Ada Pitfield. (Gay and 
Hancock. 6s.)—This novel, though slight, possesses a good deal 
of charm, and is extremely suitable for holiday reading. The story 
is divided into two books, of which the first is decidedly the more 
interesting. There seems to be no reason in the second book why 
the heroine should fall in love with her husband after her hasty 
marriage, or why the means which he takes to awaken her tender- 
ness should not have had the very opposite effect. The beginning 
of the book, however, showing the arrival of Hope de Latour in 
her brother’s house, and her disappointment at finding that the 
presence of his friend spoils her hoped-for téte-d-téte, is amusing. 
The story is very pleasant reading in a quiet way. 


ReapaBuE Novers.—The Unseen Thing. By Anthony Dyllington. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A modern story chiefly concerned with 
the temperament of the hero, which, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of his life, is an extraordinarily awkward one for him to 
possess. A Summer Wreath. By Mrs. Campbell Pracd. (John 
Long. 68.)—A collection of short stories, mostly of Australia. 
Above All Things. By W. Teignmouth Shore, (Same publisher. 
6s.)\—A story of modern life as lived by two sisters and their 
friends in London. Through the Sun in an Airship. By John 
Mastin. (C. Griffin and Co, 6s.)—This is a book full of scientific 
marvels, in which the hero and his friends make the incredible 
voyage described in the title. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—_—>—- 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


Ecclesiasticus. Edited, with Textual Commentary and Proje 
gomena, by J. H. A. Hart, M.A. (Cambridge University Progs. 
10s. net.)—The text and the commentary have been published 
before; the prolegomena have now assumed their complete form, 
We may congratulate Mr. Hart on having finished a very laborious 
task, and made thereby a contribution of considerable value to 
Biblical study. It is too often forgotten, we may remark in 
passing, that the Apocrypha is part of the Bible, though ninety. 
nine in a hundred of the “ Bibles” in common use are without it, 
(Whether it is to be found in any of the millions of copies printed 
by the Bible Society we do not know; the word does not occur in 
the list included in the Report of 1909.) One of the principal points 
elaborated in the prolegomena is the date of the composition of 
the book, or rather of the translation in which we haveit. Mr. Hart 
puts this much earlier than that commonly received. The trans. 
lator, who describes himself as the grandson of the author, came, 
he says, into Egypt, év rg dy3dq wal tpiaxoorg@ Eres emt rod Evepyérou 
Baoihéws ovyxpovioas, If this means the thirty-eighth year of King 
Euergetes, we are compelled to look for a Euergetes who reigned so 
long, and have to take Euergetes II, This King—the Benefactor— 
whom his subjects with a grim humour named Malefactor, was 
proclaimed King in 170 B.C., and died in 117 B.C. His reign was 
by no means continuous; but he ignored interruptions, and 
numbered his years accordingly. The date of the translation, 
thus reckoned, would be 132 B.C. But the facts known about this 
reign make it incredible that “any sane Jew came to Egypt and 
remained there till he had rendered some Jewish book or books 
into Greek.” The first Euergetes was a very different Prince, 
can it be he that is meant? He reigned, it is true, twenty-five 
years only (247-222 B.C.) Mr. Hart, therefore, suggests that the 
Greek should be translated: “I came to Egypt in the thirty- 
eighth year when Euergetes was King,” the “ thirty-eighth year” 
being that of Euergetes’s predecessor, Philadelphus. Obviously 
the ém) is superfluous if the year is that of the King, but is required 
if the year refers to another era, as giving the fact that when the 
writer came Euergetes was actually King, though the year was the 
thirty-eighth in the reign of his predecessor. And this interpre- 
tation is reinforced by the word cvyxpovicas which follows, and is 
taken to mean “stayed as long as Euergetes continued to reign.” 
This becomes additionally important when we remember that the 
date of the original work is put back by a corresponding time. If 
the translator came in 247, the book which he translated was 
probably written about 300 B.C.,and would therefore be earlier 
than some of the writings included in the Canon, earlier possibly 
than Ecclesiastes and Esther, and certainly than the Maccabean 
Psalms. Another interesting discussion is the probable “ Pharisaic 
recension” of the text. Mr. Hart takes occasion to criticise the 
treatment of the book by the Revisers, whose object, he says, “ was 
to recover and reproduce tho original text, not of the original 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, but of the translation of it into Greek, 
which was made by the writer’s grandson.” 





Parliament and the People. By the Rev. J. H. B. Masterman’ 
(Headley Brothers. 1s. net.)—It is distinctly instructive to be con- 
ducted by Professor Masterman along the “high a priori road” 
of political science. He shows us how we have moved on from the 
commune as the unit of government, so to speak, to the individual. 
But he dces not forget that politics, as they actually exist, must 
be largely empirical. The ideal State, as the philosophers of 
Greece conceived it, was not to exceed ten thousand citizens. One 
might have a reasonable hope that these could receive the 
instruction which rulers ought to have. What is to be done 
with an electorate of four millions, possibly to be more than 
doubled by the female vote, with its inevitable consequence of 
universal suffrage? If we could only induce people to hear both 
sides of the question! thinks Professor Masterman, and he 
suggests, with a regretful acknowledgment of its impossibility, 
a daily paper of which one half should be edited by the 
authorities of the Daily Mail and the other half by those of 
the Daily News. Unhappily even this would not meet the case. 
The majority of the electors do not read or hear or know anything 
about even one side of the case. If we had eight million men 
and as many women voters, it might safely be asserted that two- 
thirds of the former and seven-eighths of the latter would 
know almost nothing about politics. They must choose the best 
men, says Professor Masterman. Will they do it? Do they do it, 
or anything like it, now? Think of “Tom Duncombe,” the idol of 
Finsbury for some twenty years! Think of Dr. Kenealy, returned 
by ten thousand electors at Stoke! Think—but we must not put 
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the publisher of the Spectator in danger of being summoned to the 
Bar of the House of Commons. 





The Story of Roland. By James Baldwin. (G. G. Harrap and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Baldwin has been at great pains to collect 
from many sources details of the Roland legend. He takes us, 
for instance, to the Court of Prester John, and tells the strangely 
fanciful story of “How Roland Became his own Shadow.” Some 
of these curiosities we could have spared to have the great 
final scene of Roncesvalles given in more detail. But Mr, Baldwin’s 
Story of Roland is sure to please his readers greatly. 


African Blood-Sucking Flies. By Ernect Edward Austen. 
(British Museum, Cromwell Road. £1 7s. 6d.)—Here we have 
another contribution to the efforts which are being made to 
counteract malaria in tropical regions. “The present volume 
deals,” we are told, “ with the Diptera, other than Mosquitoes and 
Tsetce-fiies.” Further, we find that countries lying to the north 
of the Tropic of Cancer are not included. Northern Africa is 
therefore left out, with the exception of Egypt, which exhibits 
the same species as does the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan. South 
Africa is part of the region described, which indeed covers nino- 
tenths of Africa. The catalogue, arranged geographically, is a 
most formidable document. It occupies twenty pages, and must 
contain about six hundred varieties. Coloured drawings of more 
than one hundred of these follow the index. 


The Holy Land. By John Kelman, D.D. (A. and C. Black. 
8s. 6d, net.)—This book was originally published seven years ago 
in Messrs. Black’s series of illustrated volumes. It then accom- 
panied, or was accompanied by—how should it be put ?—seventy- 
five illustrations by Mr. John Fulleylove; and the whole made a 
peculiarly attractive combination. It now appears by itself, ata 
modest price which will not interfere with the welcome that it 
deserves, 
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Company's Offices or Agents, BROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King, 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ROYAL 








THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


INSURANCE ‘ 
COMPANY, Ltd. MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED, 
FIRE, LIFE, Head ,1 North Joha St., LIVERPOOL, 
ACCIDERT, Offices { 28 Lombard St, LONDON. 
BURGLARY, 








ros’ey ring. |TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,929,972, 


MURRAY’S BULBS. 
MURRAY’S BULBS. 


Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Sced and Buib Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, &.E. 














MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
Be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 








Embaukment, London, W,C, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——_>—— 
Abbott (C. G.), She me nd of on an Idler, cr 870 ........ssssses000ee-(5. Paul) net 5/0 
An (3.), Serpent and 































































drew the Cross, CT BVO ..ccccccsserserseeeess--(Greening) 6/0 
Angelus Cieiue. 12mo (kK Paul) net 4/6 
Avery (A. H. Auto Transformer a DVO cccceccrcressceccvccccooree (Spon) net 3/6 
set Bors (8, #),0 e Jona Bureaucrat, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 

+), Our Lord's ng tion for the Messiahship (Stockwell) net 3/0 
Besan ‘Ay The Changi orld, cr 8vo...... (Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 3/6 
Betis ( >}: The Education of a Soul, CT BVO ...cecceeseees «+3. Clarke) net 2/6 
ae nd the Ignorant Present, Wa L. T. D., CF BVO ..cceceeee (Cassell) 3/6 
Bisland (E.) and Hoyt (A. ), See era in es er 8V0....... vreeceeees (ane) net 5/0 
Brady prey (x , Matthew and the Miller, cr (Blackie) 2/6 
Brazil The Nicest Girl in ee School, CF BVO .occccecceeeee soommgened (Blackie) 2/6 
Busch (W. 5, Edward's Dream, 1 “kK. Paul) net 4/6 
Cameron (M.), The weak. haperon, CE BVO .ccccccereesseveeeeees-(Liarper) 6,0 
Carmichael (P.), The Man from the Moon, 8vo... ‘(Richards 6/0 
Carslaw (H. 8.), Plane Trigonometry, cr 8vo . .(Maecmillan) 4/6 
Caven (BR. yo Systematic Qualitative Analysis, cr 8v (Blackie) net 3/6 
Chesterton (G. KE), Tremendous Trifles, 12mo... (Methuen) 5,0 
= (H. W.), Laws of the Inner Kingdom, cr 8 tock) net 3/6 
ton (M.), Camping in the Forest, 4to .........00...(Chat & Windus) net 3/6 
Colliemood H.), ag er 8vo ONeloe) 3/6 
h (M. , Kitty Trenire, cr 8vo .(Nelson) 2/6 
par (D. j, T ie Life: ~~ of Sir BR. W. Perks, cr 8vo ......... BR. Culley) net 2/6 
Crook (C. W.), Notes of nson Arithmetic, &., Vol. I....(I, Pitman) 3/0 
Curties &. ), The Phases of Marcella, Cr 8V0......csscccsesssseceeseeeneeerere es (Long) 6/0 
Dawson (Mrs. F.), The Upper Hand, Cr 810 ..rccccsscseeeceeeeseseeenees (Richards) 6/0 
Dawson (W. J.), Masterman and Son, cr 8V0.......+.-..(Hodder & en 3,6 
Downes (R. P.), Thoughts on Living | Subjects, CF BVO veecsesees «.(R. Culley) 3/6 
Duclaux (Madame M. ), The French Pr , 8vO (Unwin) net 12/6 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), The Shoulder sy IN diaicisiiiicnhieedtineted ( 6/0 
Eccott (W. J.), The Background, Cr 8V0 ....ccccssessessseeeseeeees (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, roy 8vo... .--. (Chatto & Windus) net 25,0 
Este (M. D’), In the Canaries with a Camera, cr 8v0 apenmatintnd (Methuen) net 7/6 
Fitzgerald (E.), The Witch _—. of Khem, CF 8V0.......000000008 «.(Greening) 6/0 
Weance (A.), Pomguin Island, Bv0.........00cc-corccoccccecoscccccccesccsccesceseesceces (Lane) 6/0 
George (H. B. : Historical Evidence, CE BVO .cccccee epeennenedl (Clarendon Press) 3/0 
Gibbon (J. M.), Evangelical Heterodoxy, cr OR Se ccimidonel (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Gregor (J. W.), Physical and Structural Geography, cr 8vo ...... (Blackie) 2/6 
Grey (Jk.), Surrender, CF BVO .........cccccsesercesccrccessrcccsecesececosoes (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Guerber (H. A.), Myths and Legends of the Middle Ages, 8vo (Harrap) net 7/6 
—, (H, M. ), Early Church yy 4,7 = .D, 313, 2 vols. (Macmillan) net 17/0 
ther (G. M.), English History in the Nowy Room, er 8vo.,.(Longmans) 2/6 
} ef dee (A. B.), The Bible and the Bri useum, 8vo 

(Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 
Hay (1.), A Man's Man, cr 8v (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Heath (3.), The Romance of Gpasbalion, 4to . ....(F. Griffiths) net 7/6 
Herbertson (A. G.), Lucy Mary, cr 8vo et 2/6 
Holcombe (A.), The Odd Man, Cr 8V0  .......0.:sscsesseseeceeeesseeeeneesseees «--(Lane) 6/0 

Holden (J. 8.), The Pre- eminent Lord, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Horton fe. .), The King or Parliament? cr 8V0 .......cc.cscsecseseeeeeses (B. Culley) 3/6 
Hutten (Baroness von), The Lordship of Love, cr 8V0..........+. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Hutton (E.), William Hogarth, 4to (Unwin) net 5/0 
Irons (G.), A Damsel who Dared, cr 8vo (Sands) 6/0 
James (W.), Saturday's Children, cr 8vo ...(Blackie) 6/0 
Jeliie (Mrs. H.-), Into the Sunshine, 8vo ..............+.+. (Morgan & Scott) net 26 


a 


Jerrold (M. F.), Francesco Petrarca, Poet and Humanist, 8vo ...(Dent) net 12/ 
Kirkaldy (J. W. ) and Drummond (I, M.), Introduction to the Study of 

SING: THIET a:sennacsamininnsinntihaneniinanininenininianintdiingnenand (Clarendon Press) 
Konody (P. G.) and Others, The National Gallery, Vol. I1., 4to (Jack) net 
Lair (John and James), Theory and Practice of Fire Loss Apportion- 


ea 
as 






























NN MIMI <cncsnsiunemnnionantinnndteseicniaietiialinns mance ...(W. Green) net 7/6 
Lang (Mrs.), The Red Look of Heroes, cr 8vo... ..(Longmaus) 6/0 
Latham (A. G.), Christabel in France, Cr SVO ssscccccsesecesserseseeeseeees (Blackie) 3/6 
Lathbury (E.), The Sinking Ship, Cr 8VO s.scccscseeeseees ecnceeeces (Alston Rivers) 6/0 

w (F. H.), Ad Miriam, l2mo ........... Putnam) net 3/6 
Tove (J.), T he Exile, and other Poems, CF BVO........000.sseeeerseee ik: Paul) net 2/6 
Lilley (A. L.), The Soul of St. Paul ; Sermons, cr 80 ...... (F. Griffiths) net 3/6 
Lounsbury (T.  . ), Englisch Spelling and Spelling Reform...,..(Harper) net 6/0 
Lucas (E, V.), One Day and Another, 12mo .,......... ...(Methuen) 5,0 
Lucas (St. J.), The First Round, er 8vo ° (Methuen) 6,0 
MeCook (H. C,), Ant Communities and how (Harper) net 7/6 
Macdonald (A.), The Hidden Nugget, er 8vo.. ..(Blackie) 3,6 
Macdonald (R, M.), The Rival Treasure Hunters, er 8 .. (Blackie) 6/0 
Macfarlane (W.), Laboratory Notes on Iron and Steel — cr ae 8 78 

ans) ne 
M'Intyre (D. 7), Life in His Name, er _ eecccocesccccooccsece larke) net 3/6 
7 adden V. W.), The Land of Nod, 4t0........ccccccscccsesesseeees ( Harrap) net 5/0 

Maiden (J. H.), Sir Joseph Banks, the “ Father of Australia’ (K. Paul) net 6/0 
Marchant (J.), J. B. Paton, Educational wn wauneen erenaetad (J. Clarke) net 4/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Blue of the Sea, cr 8vo .. cone ..(Nisbet) 6/0 
Methven (P.), Influences, cr 8vo ‘(Chatto &W Findaat 6,0 
Miltoun (F.), Italian Highways endl Byways from a Motor- Car, cr 8ro 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 10/6 

Moore (D.), — Lady Bellamy, er 8vo (Nisbet) 5/0 
Moore (D. y, The Luck of Ledge Point, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccecerseeserseeees (Blackie) 26 
3/6 


Morgan (G. C.), The Epistle to the Romans, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
a ox a (A. % ‘Advanced Course of German Commercial Correspondence, 
Seeietechliiaeetitatadieieiibsietilameaceiieatteiniasinatetieaniapeatiiaitnnaniaaiintsinainiinentia (Blackie) net 3/6 

Peet Tr. E.), The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, Svo 
eommuensana Press) net 16/0 








Pesch (T.), The Christian Philosophy EE (Sands) 16/0 
Plummor (A.), Exegetical Commentary on St, Matthew, 8vo...... NE. Stock) 12/0 
Power (E. M.), A Knight of God, cr 8vo. ...(S 5 
Querido (I.), Toil of Men, er 8vo........ 







— (W. Le), The Red Room, ae 
aymond (G. L.), Dante, and Collected Verse, i2mo 
Sailleus (E.) and Holme (BE. B.), First Principles of Fren 
.. (Blackie) net 2/6 
man & Hall) net 12/6 
(Blackie) net 6/0 











Schmall (N. ), First Course in Analytic Geometry, cr 8v0 
6chotield (L.), In the Children’s Garden, 8vo (G. Philip) 50 
Schwartz (J. A.), b ilderness Babies, cr 8vo (Allenson) 6/0 
Sieveking (I. G.), Memoirand Letters of Francis W. Newman (K. Paul) net 10/6 
Sinclair (W. M.), Memorials of St. Paul's Cathedral (Chapman & Hall) net 16,0 




















Spria ger (Mrs. J. M.), Snap-Shots from Sunny Africa, cr 8vo...(Revell) net 3.6 
Stables (G.), Parents’ Guide to Children’s Ailments, cr 8vo ......... (Jarrold) 2/6 
Sianton (H, C,), The Starry Universe the Christian's Future Empire, 
SITIO connicsniinssonanesnncnneniamnnnenenimahnnmeateniaenenieneenentecsiimmninpmcwied (Revell) net 5/0 
Stedman (D. C.), Story of Hereward the 7 — pete (Harrap) net 50 
Stenver (G.), The Return of Louis XVIIL., 8vo ..... ercecoeese (Heinemann) net 100 
Stewart (D. BM.), An Impregnable Faith, cr — on «+.(J. Clarke) net 26 
Stiier (J. M.), The Fighting Saint, cr 8¥0 sanecieatinreninieneneattiimens (Revell) net 2/6 
Stockwell (A, H.), The Baptist Churches of Surrey, cr 8vo (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Swete (H. B.), The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, Svo (Macmillan) net 86 
‘Taylor (I. A.), Christina of Sweden, 8V0..........ccesseseeees--- (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Thurston (C. B.), The Jingle of a Jap, 4to ... (Sie: gle & Hill) net 4/6 
Urquiiart (J. ), Gilbert Livi ingstone, cr 8vo ........ ..(Mlarshall Bros.) 6/0 
Vivian (E. C.), The Womaa Tempted Me, oe 8vo.. +(A, Melrose) 6/0 
Wa gu: ls (M. ), The Palace of Danger, Cr BVO ..........cecccssercssseceereeres (Long) 60 
Wal le (Horace), The Last Journals, 7. i783, 2 vols. Svo ......(Lane) net 25/0 
Wart (c, I. D.), Jeuny Pe COTS, CF BVO ....0...0seesseersersssessnsseesrserseess (Unwin) 6/0 
Ward (1i. E.), The “ Hy rw" and “ Why” of Gardening, cr 8vo Dee yy net 2'6 
White (F. M. , The Scales of Justice, cr 8vo . (Ward & 60 
White (G M. ); Tess of Ithaca, cr 8vo 60 
Wilson (‘T.), The Islanders, er 8vo., 7 2/6 
Wisdom of Confuci usa (The), 12mo Sekdimemneabindene . 26 
Wright (iH. B.), The Shepherd of the Hills, (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


8vo... 
Young (D. T.), The Gospel of the Left Hand, cr 8v0 (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Zahn (T.), Introduction to the New Testament, 3 vols, (T. & T, Clark) net 36,0 








ee 


HE CH N 
OHO OTOBER 5,6, 7 an» 6, 108 ow auang, 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all 1 to all Meetings, except to those arran 
for Men, Women, and Boys. at a ~ sed 

The Railway Companies will issue return tickets at a fare and a quarter 
to Holders of Congress Tickets, available from 25th September to 9th October, 
inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, Oxford 
Street Schools, Swansea; or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, ‘Lond 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W.;' and Me 
JOUN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 














HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
T O BE 


LET, FURNISHED, 
SITUATE CLOSE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 





WESTMINSTER (Overlooking St. James’s Park), 

TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for several months, an exceptionally 
well-arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE, possessing the unusual advantage 
of the original ““Adam” decoration, Recently Refurnished and done up 
throughout at great expense and in excellent taste, 


It contains 13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 large Bathrooms, fine light 
Drawing and Dining Rooms commanding pleasant views of the Park; larze 
Lobby, Library and Study; spacious Principal Staircase with dome light, 
Secondary Staircase, Square Halls, &c.; ample Offices for servants; 
Electric Light and Telephone; Certificated Modern Sanitation; constant 
Hot-water Supply; in fact, every up-to-date convenience, 

Careful tenant required, 





Apply to— 
MESSES, TROLLOPE, 
Hobart Place, Eaton Square, S.W, 


TALY, ROME. we 


TO LET for winter or term of years, ISTH CENTURY VILLA, built 
by Cardinal Albani, 34 rooms, electric light, 4 bathrooms, hot-water heating, 
garase, and garden.—Apply, ‘‘ HERALD,” Boscolungo Pistoiese, Italy, 


USSEX : HURSTPIERPOINT, near BRIGHTON— 
h Delightful MODERN RESIDENCE; 3 acres of grounds; fire southern 
prospect embracing 20 miles of Downs; stabling, garage, 2 cottages; 
greens and foundation; 11 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 excellent 
reception-rocms, lounge hall, spacious south verandah ; constant service water, 
gas, main drainage. Rent £250 unfurnished. Early possession. Strongly 
recommended by WINK WORTHS, Agents, 22 Preston Street, Brighton, 














CHOOL TRANSFER.—For early transfer a select DAY 

and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Gross receipts from 30 Pupils 

£1,900.—For particulars apply to the Scholastic Assn., Ltd. (BR. J. BEEVOR, 
M. a Man nager), 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W. C. 


{ NIVERSITY MAN, of good social standing and some 

literary experience, DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in established PUB. 
LISHING FIRM of reputation, No agents.—Write “ V.929," Shelley's, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C, 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EAD-MASTER REQUIRED for SUTTON VALENCE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent, to enter upon duties in 
January. This School is about to be greatly enlarged, and entirely reorganised 
under a Scheme now being prepared by the Board of Education ; and as soon as 
may be the Governors will proceed to the appointment of a new Head-Master. 
Full particulars with form will be sent to applicants, who must be Graduates 
ofa University in the United Kingdom, and under 45 years of age. Other things 
being equal, preference will be given ‘to those with oy in fairly large 
Schools, and particularly in Boarding Schools.—C, SPENCER SMITH, Clerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOB GIRLS, 


WANTED in October, a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS for General Form 
Subjects, Training or experience in a Secondary School desirable, Salary 
according to scale and qualifications and experience, 

Forms and further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Education Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Applications 
will be received not later than the 4th October, 1909, 


(Coase Wane EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


WANTED, for the County Secondary Schools, a fully qualified VISITING 
MISTRESS to give instruction in “PHY YSICAL TRAINING. The Lady 
appointed will give her whole time to the work. Salary £100 per annum, with 
travelling expenses.—Applications, giving full particulars as to qualifications, 
training, experience, &c,, to be sent to the undersigned on or before 


5th October, 1909, 
Education Office, og F. R. PASCOE, | 
Secretary to the County Committee. 


18th September, 1909. 
| i aad tecaache tae OF BIRMINGHAUX 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the above post, Stipend 
£1 per annum, : 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than Saturday, October Sth, 19 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 














GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





OC F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT, of 23 York Place 
er Sees Street, London, W., has now a VACANCY in his office for & 
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LDON LAW SCHOLARSHIP.—An ELEOTION of a 
SCHOLAR will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of November, 1999, 
i ith the requisite Certificates, forms of which should be 
SECRETARY, must be delivered at his Offce, 5 New 
ineoln’s Inn, London, in a sealed envelope addressed to him, on or 
Bquare, Hinday, the 25th of October, 100. words “Eldon Scholarship 
defor ate’s Application ” must appear on the outside of the envelope. 
Corepdidates must be Protestants of the Church of England and Members of 
the University of Oxford, end must have passed their Examinations for the 
of Bachelor of Arts, and must either have been placed in the First Class 
in one at least of the Final Honours Schools of Literae Humaniores, Mathe- 
tics, History, or Jurisprudence, or in the Examinetion in the Faculty of 
— or have gaineone of the Chancellor's prizes, or the Ircland or Hertfort 
Aavclarship, or the Vinerian Law Scholarship, and must intend to follow the 
ORR f the Law. 
Pree Scholarship is of the value of £200 a year, and is tenable for three yours 
i hat the Scholar keeps his terms regularly at one of the Inns of Court. 
pues WALTER TROWER, 
mare, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., Secretary. 
SNe September, 1000. 
NENTLEMAN (33), bachelor, well connected, is very 
anxious to OBTAIN a POSITION such as PRIVATE SECRETARY 
or COMPANION, or to secure work on a Country Estate. He possesses 
excellent certificates of his business qualifications, and undoubted references 
as to character.— Box 359, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





COMPANION PUPIL is DESIRED for a GIRL of 
18 who is READING SPECIAL HISTORY and LITERATURE. It 
js an excellent opening for an elder girl anxious to study seriously, and for 
whom her parents desire the advantages of residence in « first-class school. 
References desired.—Apply im_firet instance, “HEAD-MISTRESS,” c/o 
Paton’s, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


r PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















ANGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY ia High-Class 
J Works for Geutleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


{ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 

; more profitable to grow produce under glass at home, Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for fuil particulars or call. 
HORTICULTURAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C. 
*Phone: 14832 Central, 














EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEW 
(UNIVEBSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J, TUKE, M.A, 








LECTURES are given in preperation for all Examir 


ations of the University 








of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Me 3 for the Te acher’s 
Diploma, London; the Teacher's Certiticate, Cambridge; and for the Cam- 
br. ‘se Higher Local Examination. 





Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 
There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
t uining for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, 










y be attended by Students who are not taking other 


in any subject mey be attended, 
ui Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire 
it by a fully qualilied Teacher, 
us ENCE. 

Accommodation for about 40 Re nt Students is provided in the College. 

The College has opened as an additional residence South Villa, Regent's Park, 
where further accommodation for 15 Students is provided. South Villa is 
about five minutes’ walk from York Place, and has large gardens available for 
Students of the College, 








Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 
The Course inelad tion for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diploma es of London and Cambridre. 
otc admitted t ng Course in October and in January. 
One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
ene ow of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
anwiry, 910, 
hey will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or its 
vent in Arts or Science. 

e a itions should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later 
11u December Ist. 


KX6s 


13 








s full prepa: 
he Universiti 
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COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

KENSINGTON SQUARE, 
SESSION 1909-10, 


Ww. 


Tn connection with the Home Science and Economic Scheme 
A Course of Thirty Lectures on 
NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIVING THINGS 
will be given by 


THE 


on WEDNESDAYS at 5 p.m. 
a Conrse is intended to serve as an Introduction to the General Principles 
of Biol 
ASA lh 












1¢; Proteplasm and the Cell Theory; the Structure and Functions 

ef Simple Plants and Animals; the Development of Plants and Animals; the 

Theory anie Evolution ; the Relations of Organisms to their Environ- 

- ; tl uggle for Existence; Variation and Adaptation; the Theory of 

Natural Selection ; Progress and Degeneration; the Problems of Heredity, &c, 

ane, Course will be open to Ladies who are not regular Students of the 
lege, 











FEE :—£1 Ils. 61. per term of Ten Lectures, 
£1 1s, for Teachers, 


Por further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square, W, 





WOMEN'S 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, 


K aes COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


Ww. 
Vice-Principal—Miss IZ. D, OAKELEY, 
SPECIAL COURSES 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS, 


HOME 





(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing, 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the st rd requisite for entry on University Courses of tho usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the prin 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Instituti 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are app 





ples undcriying 
, and other 
licable, 








———. 


The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 
*Chemistry ... » Professor Jacusox, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director, 
(a) Gencral Mrs. MeKu.wor, M.A., Lecturer, 
(b) Applied to the ) x» 


Household... § H, L. Sura, B.Se., A.1.C., Lecturer, 


*Economics ... Miss M, A, Arxinson, M.A, 
as oe —_ Miss Auice Ravenumn, F.R.San.1. 
Physiology ou. { Peylenar Matusnvstoy, M.D» FRB, Dirotor 








Bacteriology ... «. Professor R, F, Huwierr, M.D., F.B.C.P. 
Psychology (including ) yw Baows. WA 
a + DR ¥, DA, 


Child Study). 
Physics... eee oo. W. Wiisox, Ph.D, 


*® EXPERIMENTAL WORK is carriod on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS uuder 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses, 


———— 


* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course. 
For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 











‘S COLLEGE (University of London), 


oe 
THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Complcte instruction is given for al! theological degrees in the University of 

London, and students are prepared for Holy Orders in the Church of England, 


7ING’'S COLLEGE (University of London). 

; This includes the FACULTY OF ARTS (including ARCHITECTURE), 
the FACULTY OF LAWS. The classes in Laws are arranged by am inter- 
collegiate scheme with University College and the London School of Beonemica, 
The PACULTY OF SCLENCE with (a) DIVISION OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Preparation for Science degrees and also for the Institution of Cheniistry 
examinations. (b) DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, Preparation for 
preliminary and intermediate medical examinations for which the colleze is 
a University contre. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, Systematic courses 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering and metallurgy. EVENING 
CLASS DEPARTMENT. Full courses for University degreos in arts and 
science, and various special classes, 


ING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN (University of London), 
The College is in Kensington Square. The faculties represented are 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, There are also two other departments—viz., HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS and FINE ART. The more advanced 
students in science attend classes at King’s Coliexe. 
For information and prospectus apply to the SECRET 
Strand, W.C, 


BAttar 


TRAINING FOR HEALTH VISITORS, SCHOOL NURSES, CHURCH, 
DISTRICT, AND SOCIAL WORKERS, 









ARY, King’s College, 





SEA POLYTECHNIC, 5.W. 


Principal—S, G, RAWSON, D.Se. 


COURSE of TRAINING will COMMENCE on 
SEPTEMBER 2ers, 

prepared for the Royal Sanitary Institate’s Examinations, 

and Health Visiting is included, 


The above 


Students are 
Practical experience in Nursing 

Full particulars on application to the SEC 

CO L 
CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 





7IIRK BE O EK 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES, 
NEW SESSION 27ra SEPTEMBER, 1900. 

University of Loudon.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


T GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONUVENCE, HEL? and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Speciqg) Subject 
for 1909-10, “ The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”), History, Geography, 
Philosophy, Languages, Science, kc. The Classes, under the direction of an 
honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Erperienced Tutors of high 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their Students, 
Preparation for Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term,—W rite for Prospectus 
to SECRETARY, St, George's Classes, Edinburgh, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
Principal—W. M. CHILDS, M.A. (Professor of Modern History). 
FACULTY OF LETTERS. 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 


The Course is provided for the training of Women Graduates as Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. Students entering in January are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination of the following December. 

Lecturer in Education and Tutor—Miss Carotise Hervorp. The Lectures 
attended by Students include Courses on Plato and on the Philosophy of 
Education by Prof. W. G. pp Buren, M.A., and short Courses on the teachin 
of Special Subjects as follows :—History, the Prixcrrat ; Geography, Prof, 
H. N. Dicxsoy, M.A., D.Sc. ; ty ad Science, Prof. F, Kezsiz, M.A., 
Sec.D.; and Drawing, Mr. A. W. Seapr. 

Practices in Teaching is provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of the district. 

The College offers special facilities for Students wishing to practise Gardening 
or some other form of Handicraft, Accommodation for Resident Students is 
provided in the College Hostels.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, University College, Reading. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


The NEW SESSION OPENS in all Faculties and Departments (Arts, 
Scierce, Agriculture and Horticulture, Fine Art, Music, and Commerce) on 
OCTOBER 7th. 

Applications for entry, and for residence in Wantage Hall (men students), 
St. Patrick’s Hostel (men students), St. Andrew’s Hostel (women students), or 
St. George’s Hostel (women students), should be made immediately to the 
REGISTRAR, University College, Reading. 


as UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
{COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
yo Ne PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW 


ARTS, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6th, 1909, 
Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £0 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 


{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages T'ripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N, DAW. THE TERM BEGAN SEPT. léra, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 


A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harley Street, LONDON, W. 
Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 

‘the COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS, The teaching is 

iven by Professors, whose Senior Lectures are open to External Students, 

upils are prepared for University Examinations, &. There is a SCHOOL 
for Younger Girls. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford). For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, Boarding Arrange- 
ments, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, the Bev, Canon BELL, M.A., or to 
the WARDEN, Miss LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
bk.) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special ments can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays, The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playsrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and ph sical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


Grek EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


\ TJALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEB (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


Bove NEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Limited. 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 
Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY. 


S* HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
____ Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends COUNTRY 

4 HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Veryhealthy. Gravel 

Boil. Charge and tuition of Children undertaken ; also training of Lady Pupils 

in poultry-keeping aud domestic economy. Ideal home for backward and 

delicate Loe Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington House, Leicester; or 
Miss ALLSOPP, lisil Perm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 









































HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FoR 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


coprinelpal : a, MH. WOOD, M.A. (London), uD, (Dublin); Girton 
‘ollege, Cambri ; Classi i 3 ice-Princi, . J 
Paddington i pos ; Mary College, 


A residential College providing a year’s professional training for ndary 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachery" Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple Rigen ye A is given for practice in teachin Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge’ 
Students are admitted in Jan and in September.—Full particulars ag to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College, 


= 12 RD 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Presiaent— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals—4_ 
ALEXANDEns, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool G =a" Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with turers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and system, 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastic 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals’ 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Collegos 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a cial course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can alsg 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References omitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educationa] 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M: ge, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, = 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Cheirman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


COseEE, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training er for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialistsa. Terms moderate. 


fy tOSreeEs, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22xy Tro DECEMBER 20rz. 
pp asenes HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN, 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 


Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
liss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 

(Registered).—Address, Whircroft, Crowborough. 


ay EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY— 

This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England, Principal—Miss E, DAWES, M.A, 
D.Lit.Lond. ; Classical Scholar, Girton. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
, Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 2isr. 


INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
_ above OPENS in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Usterberg at Dartfo 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


LANDFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, 

ESSEX.—Principal: Miss STEEL JOHNSON. Good modern educa- 

tion offered, and happy refined home. Particularly healthy, dry locality. 

House large; extensive grounds; gymnastics, hockey, tennis, &, Vacancy 
for sisters; reduced fees. 


AINES HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TAUNTON. 
Day, Boarding and Kindergarten, Head-Mistress: Miss C. Ix 
PRIMROSE, M.A, Situated on a hill a mile outside Taunton. Definite 
Religious Instruction in accordance with Principles of Prayer Book. Boarding- 
fee from £75a year. Preparation for Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 


VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(with University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen’s Daughters to 
study Special Subjects, attend Lectures and Concerts, and to sce London. 
Home comforts. Good references,—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke 


Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
aud Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
























































h ‘ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. |} 


_Excellent education on modern lines, Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For perticulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A, 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
For Prospect: ly to the SECRETARY, LL, A Scheme, the U 
or a * i it; 
Bt ded tus. apply ° eme, niversity, 








NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILE and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN RM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 199, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 





BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught 4 Frenchman, 
ipals; LILY HU! HES-JONES. 


Ca: 3 Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princi 
MABY PEERS, F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 
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NICA’S, 
S = uo KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.B, 
~L FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
oo ae modern lines. Large Statf of Resident ialists 
| en Art, Music, English, Gyranastics, &e. Visiting Professors, 
- SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 
Principals: F 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application, 


———. 1. Dv ’< 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
: Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL we 
Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the xy Trainin: Comer, » saci 
NING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. reparation for 
@) aera and London Teachers’ Degiomea, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
FEES ;—Students, £3 8s, to £6 6s. a term. School, £5 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
ae Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and ‘Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 


Fall particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 

————— at + + . so =] 

ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
H ACTON, W.—Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A, GILLILAND, 
M.A. Lond., Fellow of University College, London, essisted by a large etaff 
of. University Graduates and other Specialiste. Valuable Scholarshi 
and Leaving Exhibitions. The TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 16ru.—Prospectuses and Entrance Forms obtainable at_ the 
School; or from the CLERK to the SCHOOL GOVERNORS, Aske’s Girls 


School, New Cross, 8.E. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
L HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils wrepared fur advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
el Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 

“ERBEL FI. SB & D, BiP?P dod &. 
‘ Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A, (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms repared for examinations, —— record of health, 
grounds, coavel eal. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 





Le 
(late 


























EFECTS OF SPEECH AND _ LIP-READING. 
Resident and Day Pupils of good social position from 4 years of age. 
Lip-Reading for Adults (Residence if desired). ferences to Specialists and 
Parents.—For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 
l4l Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Bxteer see ACA DE M Y. 
SESSION 1909-1910, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
College, Oxford, 





ENROLMENT FOR NEXT SESSION, which commences on Tuesday, 
5th October, 1909, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be enroiled. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School may be had on application to the Academy, or 
to Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and ‘lreasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

There are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13). The information papers regarding these 


Houses may also be had on application. 
ZRADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentiemen’s Sons only. 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small “‘Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, @riving, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, pheasant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. Good Engineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
aud lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 


Chemistry, &c. 
d y to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.S. 


PREtTTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

















Splendid record in Health, Work, and Games. 


HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864. 

: —SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London, Exceptional advantages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 


= For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
] LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
ates, THE TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, 2lst Se otember, 1909, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
[AILE YBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 16th, 17th, 18th, 1909, 


: Values £70 to £25. For Particulars apply BURSAR. 
A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


tao Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
pentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Founded 1845. CIRENCESTER. Re-organised 1908, 
Patrron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Cuainman—LORD MORETON. Vice-Cuarnwan—EARL BATHURST. 
For Land-owners, Land-acents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&0, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate ement and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 5th. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £75 and an ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TION of £20 will be competed for in October. 


ASTBOURBRNE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 3. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Ragby School. Special Army and 





Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racqucts and fives courts, sewimming-bath, &e, Exhibi- 


tions for Sons of Ojficers and Clergy. THE TER& BEGAN SEPT. 22xp. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER Ist to Srd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, lev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


LANDOVERBY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL,. 
~ Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 




















ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 

} 4 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 

education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 

observe, aud use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys. 














St: COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM, 


Leading Irish School on definite Church lines with Public School 
system. Fees £70; reduced for Clergy. Beautiful situation on slope of 
mountains near Dublin, 500 ft. high. Warden: Rev. W. BLACKBURN, Open 
Scholarships November. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Advertiser can strongly 
recommend a small Preparatory School where his son has been very 
successfully prepared. Number limited. School delightfully situated in 
healthy locality 25 miles from Loudon.—Box 360, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


reer ae F 

L) Tady ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR highly RECOMMENDS BOYS’ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Large house and grounds, close to sea. Special 
care given to delicate boys. Coaching. Fees, 15 guineas per term.—HUGHES, 
Salcombe Hill House. 

{OUTH COAST.—TWO BOYS will be RECEIVED in 
K) High-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL at REDUCED FEES as com- 
panions to two others, ages 7 and 12, Every educational advantage, care, and 
comfort; most successful with backward and delicate boys.—Apply “ LADY 
PRINCIPAL,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 























HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Touse, Sherborne. 


FOREIGN. 








NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris.—~ 
Systematic Courses in Literatures, &., of France and England. Guild's 
Diploma is recognised. WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist, 
1900.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 


University). 
NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss Mi THERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for 


interviews with parents. 


A -AISON DES ETUDIANTES, PARIS.—Founded under 
the patronage of MM. Emile Boutroux, Alfred Croiset, Ernest Lavisse, 
Lyon-Caen, Gabriel Monod, and other University professors, to provide for 
omen Students resident in Paris a Home of their own with congenial com- 
ionship. Rooms reserved for foreigu students, 160-200 france, Central 
neating.—Apply to the Warden, Mile. BONNET, Maison des Etudiantes, 
36 Rue St.-Suipice, 6¢ Arrondissement, Paris. 
ik JOHN VIENOT, Pasteur a JOratoire du 
Louvre, Professeur & la Faculté de Théologie Protestante, and 
Madame VIENOT, 83 Rue Deufert-Rocherean, Paris 14*, are desirous of 
RECEIVING a limited number of PAYING GUESTS, wishing to finish 
their education in Paris. Highest references, ae 
FRENCH FAMILY RECEIVES PAYING GUESTS 
(GIRLS). Beautiful flat. Father is an engineer; two Daughters with 
Degrees, — 21 and 23, one musi the other poker-work and drawing 
teacher. erry home life. Only French spoken, First-rate references in 
England.—_GOOD, 16 Rne Rivoli. 


ESIDENCE and EDUCATION in FRANCE.—French 
PROFESSOR RECEIVES in his home TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

















or YOUNG LADIES. Highest —Professor COUEB, 133 Boulevard 
Pont Lévéque, Lisieux (Calvados), 
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RESDEN.—Friulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen. 8 Residenzstrasse, 
sidenzplatz. High-Class Education ond s a happy home for 10 Girls, Great 
facilities for acquiring German, French, Music, y oe * Conscientious care of 
health ; outdoor exercise. Excellent references from parents of English pupils. 







HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
anid Bioctrictiy. Mosideut pheician EDI TT Mind of Bath, Mamngy 














ERMANY, DUSSELDORF-ON-RHINE.—MEDICAL 
DOCTOR can TAKE BOARDER or TWO; exchange possible. Refined 
family life.—Dr. MANK, Schadowplatz 31, Diasseldorf. 


ANOVER.—Frau Pastorin BOCK, Hildesheimerstrasse 
| 232, RECEIVES BOARDER, Lady or Gentleman. Exceptional advan- 
| tages for learning German. Personally recommended by Dr. and Mrs, Philip, 













17 Fairfax Road, Bedford Park, W. 


ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.—First-class FINISHING 
' SCHOOL fer the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, Music, 
Painting.—Friulein SCHIRMER, successor of Fraulein Rihmkorff. 















































; RS. COOK, North Biddick Hall, Washington, Co. 
\ Durham, RECOMMENDS a high-class FINISHING HOOL in 
; BERLIN, under the personal management of a French Lady. oe est 
: references.—Prospectuses and particulars apply Mrs. MACE, 13 Gen’ er 
) : Straase, Berlin, WwW 

: 





UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND— 

International Institute for Young Ladies. Delightful climate. Beauti- 

ful country. Excellent opportunity for learning languages, Italian, French, 

German, &c. Music and pictures, &c. References abroad and Prospectuses 
will be gladly forwarded.—Frau BARIFFLBERTSCHY, 





HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of — movements, 
dancing, Work is conducted in French.—Apply for partic 


‘~AFFRAENBERG, ST. TROND, BELGIUM —Ureu- 
line Convent, College for Ladies. Resident English, French, German, and 
Art Mistresses, highly certificated, Preparation for Public Exams. High- 
class modern and commercial education, £18 183, per annum, — 
M. AMBROISINE, 
























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be — ¥ to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
»lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the.fees to be p 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street,s 
__ London, EC, Te lephone: 5053 Central. 


















QCcHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prespectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents Lame particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and aheoed, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


DUCA TIGA. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 








OINT AGENCY. FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find wofk WITHOUT UNNECESSARY Cost. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and } 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to ing" FREE ~ CHARGE, Please state 
ee ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 

' at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Managor, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C. 


ryNO «=INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free | 4of charge with full particulars—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 4 
Address; “ Triform, ima Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 







































J bes PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ‘YEAR BOOK, commencing 


1910 Issue, is the Official and only authorised Book of Reference for the 
Schools represented on the Head-Masters’ Conference. 


Gout DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT 


HUNTLEY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH, 
(Established Thirty Years.) 


A large, roomy, and comfortable house, in grounds of seven acreg, 
Excellent Turkish and other Baths. 
Dartmoor and the Sea within easy reach, 
200 feet above the wi > 
For Tlustrated Prospectus, write C. F. CARPENTER, Bishopsteign 
Teignmouth. ton, 


OND ON, w.c. 
22 TORRINGTON SQUARE. PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Bed and breakfast, 3s. hs poneen per day, 6s. Special terms for 
eriods. Central aes ed five minutes of all Tube connections,—j 
ILLLAMS, Proprietress. 


VANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic ay at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms snail by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, very sheltered, close 
moors. Private sitting-rooms if uired. Meals served at pom Foy table 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Lsingt 
Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon. _ 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ 


14 14s—VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for 
SEVILLE and GRANADA), MOROCCO, PALMA, September 29th, 
£18 18s.—CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, PATMOS, CRETE, MALTA, 
AJACCIO, and the RIVIERA ; also 
£16 16s, October 22nd.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, ¥.W, 


h ISS LOUISA DREWRY will resume her LEC ‘TURES, 

READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, and Kindred Subjects, early in OCTOBER, For particulars, 
apply by letter. —143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
THE ETHICAL CHURCH, QUEEN'S BOAD, BAYSWATER. 
SUNDAY SERVICE aS.—Sept. 26th, Dr. STANTON CO IT, ll, “ The meat 
of Spiritual Communion”; 7, “ Religion and the Atolition Ss Be 
Oct. 3rd, 11, Dr. Coit, “ ‘False Gods’ and the True Gods”; 7, D Washingtoa 
Sullivan, os The Education of the Human Race.” Oct. 10th, 11, "Dr. J. Oake- 
emith, ‘‘ The Women of Euripides’; 7, Miss Cicely Hamilton, “The Justifice- 
tion of Democracy,” Oct. 17th, 11, Mr. C. Delisle Burns, M.A. “The Com- 
munion of Saints” Le Dr. C. W. Saleeby, “ Varieties of Patriotism from 
Wordsworth to Kipling 
WEDNESDAY ERVICES.—8.9, Sept. 29th, Dr. COIT, “The Laughter of 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Chesterton ; Oct. 6th, Mr. C. D. Burns, “How Rome 
became Christian”; Oct, 13th, Mr. Cc. D. Burns, “The Englishman's Castle,” 
ALL SEATS FREE. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
NOBLE LIFE WORK. IS IT FOR YOU ?—Ladies 


and Gentlemen, without or with A yey: means, truly desiring to live 
perpetually and self-sacrificinzly devoted to the relief and refinement of the 
poorest poor on social lines and irrespective of creed, whilst gy (privately) 
their own convictions, are asked to communicate with Mr. H. LEE J J. JONES, 
Hon. Director, League of Welldoers, Limekiln Lane, Liver rpool, stating full 
geseene ane family particulars, and when an interview in Liverpool could be 
arrangec 


. COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

—9 J may be py, invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to W%. For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


pubic: -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and port, PLY for 4% LOAN 


STOCK, 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


J BRR BE SER WANTED. 
Literagy work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


JPILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 
NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer. 

Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortnightly deliveries undertake, 
and all carriage paid. Special terms to large consumers. Further particulars, 
stamped envelope.—BRANAS POULTRY YARDS, Llandrillo, Merioneths! ethshire. 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any 0 old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 


firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 















































(Sicned) W. A. EVANS, Serer “ a Head-Masters’ Conference. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (Public Schools) 
is the Official and only authorised Book of Reference for the Schools 
represented on the Association of Head-Mistresses. 
(Signed) RUTH YOUNG, Secretary to the Association of Head-Mistresses. 


F\HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 33s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS* YEAR BOOK, 7s. 64. net. 
Of all booksellers, or from the Publishers, The Year Book Press, care of 



















Svan Sonnenschain gad Co, 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, Ww.c, 











rl 1 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOU GHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the act 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. it 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Odices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied | by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guarantee: 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhou 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46,-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheiield. 
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BURBERRYS 


susehold Word to all votaries of Sport and Travel, 

ugh they have not hitherto appealed directly to the 
kittéerateur, scholars and politicians should weigh care- 
fyliy those advantages to Health and Comfort which 
distinguish the se ientific forms of clothing invented by 
Burberrys, and pro ved incomparable throughout the habit- 
lobe. Everybody—whatever his vocation—sometimes 


are a He 
and tho 





able 2 
stands in need of a 


WEATHERPROOF 


r the preservation of Health and satisfaction of a natural 
desire { for physical ease ; supplied by Burberrys alone in the 
URBITOR, 
an agent wl hich guards against rain-storms, however severe 
and prolonged, and wi ithe ut artifice maintains a healthful 
temperature at all seasons of the year. This Burberry, light 
in weight, attractive in  appe arance and permanently weather- 


proof, is always comfortable to wear because it is 


NATURALLY VENTILATING. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor, proofed by 


Burberrys, exhibits an element al antipathy to mn forms of 
pre itatro n, resembling that of birds’ feathers, v whi h 
reject moisture while remaining permeab! le by air. Thus 


the Urbitor is an efficient weatherproof, and yet something 
more; it is a superb 

OVERCOAT, 

comfortable to wear in fine weather, looking 


with every description of hat, and harmonisin; ig 
place, time, or purpose. 


equally well 
with every 


“Purberry-proof Kit,” XVIII. Edition, posted with Patterns, on 





request, together wi ith agencies (by appointment) throughout 


United Kingdom and France. 

30 to 23 Maymarket, LONDON. 
BURBERRYS 10 Bvd. Malesherbes, PARIS. 
BUENOS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE. | 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 
“| 


MILK FOODNo.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTEDFOOD No.3. | 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 








A Progre > Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive px suene of ung Infant from birth upwards, and free from dar us 
yerius. These Foods safeguard chiliren from Diarrhea and Di tive 

ted milk supply of towns, es} ally | 


‘roubles so often caused by a contamina 
in hot weather, | 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT. IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygieniclaw. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
KFROIT 
SALT 


IS 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violaiion of her laws, 


‘Our acts our angess are, for good or fil, 
Gur fatal shadows that waik by us stiil.’ 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT 
| SALT! Without it you have the sincerest form of flatiery— 


IMITATION, 
‘Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 


‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, §&.E. 


‘PRUD ENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
_INVESTED © ‘FUNDS...... £70,000,000. _ 








App’ ications for Copies of ‘the SPEC T ATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. | to the PusLisukr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S For Acidity of t 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indivestion, 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 

raren. PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
D., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
eet, Lond: n, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
er which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 








Scale of Charges for 
Fdvertisements. bottle, On comparison it will be 








'MEDOGC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. F sf Sbeu 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


e Stomach, 


found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 





Si ixpence eacl ) iled « P ’ The appreciation this wine meets 
Pr ket ‘Bi ze 3 de “ ey do > ~% oo” =e — Ovrsipe Pace {when available) 14 Gutxzas, with coe the constantly increas- 176 99 
Anthors should. note that THe LEADENHALL NOD i ckstniiciattitinsccuccntssninte ee £12 12 0 ing number of cus tomers it pro- 
Parss ‘TD, cannot be responsible for the loss of Helf-Page (Column). a ee 2 — = 2 ee a 
Mh, ee oe Quarter-Page (Half-Colamn) ww. 8 8 0 fidence in'submitting it to those 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 440 who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
Half Narrow Column mn wo S&S © 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 110 Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
S T ] Cc K P td A S T Column (two-thirds width of Bottles, 
PAGE) -ror0e0e <i" iiy SINS arama ° so All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
P A S T E ComPanres, Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
Outside Page ... seveee £16 16 O 
tera aE wang to JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. Five lines (45 words) and un 








(containing on an ave 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. page, 16s, 


For nearest Agent write 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of | AND Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


lunder in broad column (half- } WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
width), 5s.; and ls, a line for eve ry additional line 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester ; 26 Market Street. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 


rage tweive words), 











an inch, Perth, West Australia; Pricron anp Com- 


Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” | PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
15s. an inch, 

me Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, Terms: 


Christchurch ; H. Barturs anp Company, 
Wellington, N 2Z.; R. Sprecxugy, Auckland ; 
net. and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 





PEARY AND THE NORTH POLE. 


READ 


By Commander ROBERT E. PEARY, the 


An Authentic Account, profusely Illustrated, of the Eskimo, 


what he describes.”"—Saturday Review. 


SNOWLAND FOLK. 


Discoverer of the North Pole. 


the Bears, the Dogs, the Musk Oxen, and other 
Dwellers in the Frozen North. 
Price 6s. 
“ Unusually interesting.” — World. 


* As well illustrated as it is well omy pe + | News. 
“His pictures of Polar regions have the truthfulness of one who has seen 





The Tobermory Treasure Hunt. 


By W. A. BRYCE and H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of 





READ 
THE GOLDEN ASTROLABE. 


“The Pools of Silence,” “The Cruise of the Kingfisher,” “'Tho 
Blue Lagoon,” &c. A fascinating romances of a hunt for the 
sunken treasure of the Spanish Armada. Price 3s. 6d. 
** A capital story......really well told and exceedingly interesting.""—Guardian, 
“ Bright and breezy...... a delightful voluine.’’—Truth, 











THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. ; 


and simple.’’—Guardian, 


MARTIN THE SKIPPER. 


with eager interest and pleasure, be they boys or girls, young or old.’ 


By JAMES F. COBB. With 4 Full-page Engravings by 
Davinson Know.tes. 24th Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 
* A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle 


By JAMES F. COBB. A Tale for Boys and Seafaring Folk. 
Illustrated. 20th Thousand. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** We should imagine those queer folk indeed who could not read this story 


—Christian World, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND CO., LTD. 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 








WRITTEN FOR THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY OF RUGBY SCHOOL, 


“ The information is excellent.”—Mr. Epwarp Tromas in the Bookman. 
“ The instructions for collecting and preservation are particularly good.’’-Nature, 


THE SCALY-WINGED. 
By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A. 
A NEW BOOK ON BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS FOR BECINNERS. 


Of all Booksellers. 
CHRISTOPZERS : Lancaster Place, Strand, W.Cc. 








BRAMPTON Motor Chains 


FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and COQO,, 


138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL, 4 








TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 


MIXTURE 
A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6}d. per 1 oz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2, £=Tin 





Gorcourt’ 3 Mistresses Louis XV., 15s., for Ss. 6d. ; Harmsworth Atlas, cloth, 25s., 
half-moroceo, 35e.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d. ; Cust's 
Authentic Portraits Mary Queen of Scots, 63s., for Ise. 6d. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., 
for 17s. 6d., 1909; Scottish 

Encye lopedia, half- calf, 37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s. 6d. ; Burke's Peerage, 190 7, 423., for 
2ls.; 1908, 24s. ; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe 
vols., 636., for los. 6d. ; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. rea 
100, 0060 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchan: ge. Please state wanta. ~ BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


1 ‘USIC AT ONCE—Our Music by Mail il Department 


* 


MURDO i 


Ve pay of Tune Any SOR co” British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
E.C., ; and at ipatien. Brighton Cambridge, Newcastle, Soutisea, 


OOK BARGAINS. — Smith’ 3 Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols., 
£5 5s.,for £2 10s.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and Prese: nt, 10s. 6d.,for 4s. 6d.; 


History and Life, 42s, net, for 18s, 6d. ; Harmswo rth 





———- promptness, correctness, and eccnomy. Immense Stock. 





Hattow House, Hatton Garden, London, 





ADVANCE NOTICE 


To Readers of this Journal. 





To make room for the New Season 
Books, a Great Sale of Surplus Books will 
be held at The Times Book Club during 
the fortnight October 4th—October 16th, 


A Special Sale Catalogue has been com. 
piled, and will be ready on October js. 
Copies will be sent immediately op 
publication to those who make early 
application, so as to reach them before 
the Sale begins. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, wW. 





Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 
Just Pusiisurp.—Royal 8vo, pp. xviii + 245. Price 6s, net: 


INCOME TAX. 


Its Return, Assessment, and Recovery, 
By T. HALLETT FRY, 
Of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


“We commend the ‘Yolume, which comes from one who has mastered the 
intricacies of the law.’’—Athenzum, 

“Mr. Hallett Fry treats this difficult and complex subject in such a concise 
and logical manner that his book will be simply invaluable to income 
tax payers.”—Chamber of Commerce Journal, 


Just Pusiissep.—Crown 8vo. Price 3S. 6d. net. 


The Solicitors’ Patent Practice, 


By G. F. EMERY, LL.M., 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


“Presents the legal aspect of patents in a handy form, and shows the 
patentee and the public what are their rights and liabilities. It gives & 
solicitor all the information he requires in a ciear and concise — n 

—Law Tima 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE ‘LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To eccure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by a ng — the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
— ie P 


£ . 
oo & % % Members on «= 
ao Py er wg 
Hon. Vice-Presidents | Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 t ol and Journal ... 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt 

rates, except in the cuse of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





a 
Hon. Vice-Presidents é 








THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of ite hogy 


ADAMS'S [Sunce-we 
FURNITURE 


For Furniture, Boots, Patent 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods. P ©] L t Ss H. 


MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


SCHCOL COLOURS & WHAT TO >) WEAR 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and and post -free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTEBS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 




















Ss 
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inaeemiegetcnsee 
“Books to read and re-read 


with unflagging interest.” 








“JOHN 
WESTACOTT” 


(JAMES BAKER) 


at 2s. per volume net. 


The first of the Series, to be issued in September, is 
the striking Historical Novel, 


“THE GLEAMING DAWN,” 


of which Three Editions at Six Shillings and a Colonial 
Edition were issued, and of which some fifty reviewers 
spoke in warm praise, the Atheneum stating it was “good 
literature throughout.” The a// Mall Gazette described 
itasa “really fine story,” and the Oxford Magazine in a 
leaderette said: “We warmly commend it to those who 
care to read an Oxford novel.” 


To be followed by “THE CARDINAL’S 
PAGE,” “JOHN WESTACOTT,” ic. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London, W.C. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S 
BANTAMS AT SANDRINGHAM. 


An important Article, with many Illustrations, 








OCTOBER ISSUE, 6d. net. 


COUNTRY HOME. 


On MONDAY NEXT, 
SEPTEMBER 27th, 
will be published the FIRST NUMBER of the Enlarged 
and Improved Series. The recognised authority for— 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. THE GARDEN. 


THE FARM. COUNTRY SPORTS 
WEEK-END COTTAGE. AND PASTIMES. 


THE 


ther important features include :-— 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE. Beautiful 
Coloured Plate. By W. Lez Hanxey. 


AUTUMN GOLF GREEN KEEPING. 
By Mr. Harry S. Cour, of tho Sunningdale Golf Club. 


THE GARDEN OF MRS. EARLE. 
Fully Mlustrated. 

HOW TO WORK A SMALL HOLDING 
AT A LIVING -PROFIT. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES ON FRENCH 


GARDENING. 
&c., &c. 


Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


The Holy Spirit in the New 


Testament, A Srupy oy Prmrrve Curistuan 
Txacutna. By HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. &vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery 


and Porcelain. By W. BURTON, M.A., and 
R. L. HOBSON, B.A. Mlustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Novels. 


Open Country. 
Maurice Hewlett. 


Stradella. an oid Italian Love Tale. 
F. M. Crawford. 


The Key of the Unknown. 
Rosa N. Carey. 


A Latin Anthology. With Photogravyre 
Frontispiece, Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, full gilt back 
and gilt edge, 3s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Seria 


The Golden Treasury of 


Australian Verse. 
Edited by BERTRAM STEVENS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TENNYSON CENTENARY. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to call attention to the fact 

that their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only complete 

Editions, and contain all the poems still in copyright and the latest 
texts of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright, 


The Works of Tennyson. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION, in 9 vols. 


Annotated by the AUTHOR, and Edited by HaLtam, Lornp TEnnys 
f#0N. Globe S8yo, 4s. net per vol. [ Rversley Series. 

















Vol. I, Poems. Vol. VI. Ballads, & other Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems. Vol. VII. Demeter, and other 
VoL III Enoch Arden. In Poems. 


Memoriam, Vol. VITT. Queen Mary,and Harold. 
Vol. TV. The Princess. Maud. VoL IX. Becket, and other 
Vol. V. Idylls of the King. Plays. 
Complete Works in One Volume. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Pocket 
Edition, 5 vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each, 


Poetical Works. Pvchet Edition. Morocco, gilt edges, Pott 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 12 vols. 16mo, Is. net each; or in 
cloth box; I4s. net. Globe Edition, Cloth, 3s, 6d. ; ; extra gilt, 4s, 6d. ; 
limp leather, 5s, net, 

In Memoriam. 2a. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Golden Treasury Series, 

The Princess. 23. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Golden Treasury Series, 

Lyrical Poems. 2s. 6d. net, [Golden Treasury Series, 

Idylis of the King. 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Gelden Treasury Seriws, 

In Memoriam. With Notes by the AUTHOR, Edited by Hatiaw, 

Loxp Trensysox. Feap, 8vo, 5s. net. 
Chean Edition. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Memoir. By his Son, TAtLAm, 
Lory Tennyson, With Portrait and Facsimiles, Extra Crown Svo, os, 


Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and other Literary Estimates, 
By Frepenic Harxison, Extra Crown tvo, 8. 6d. net, 


Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By Anne 
Tuackxzernay Rircure., Globe 8vo, 4s, net, [Lversiey Semes. 

Life of Tennyson. By Sir ALrrep Lyati. Crown 8vo, 2s, net, 
[English Men of Letters. 

Commentary on Tennyson’s In Memoriam. By Professor 

A. C. Brapigy, M.A, Crown Svo, 48. Cd. net. 
Companion to Tennyson’s In Memoriam. By E. R. Cuapman, 
obe Svo, 2s. 


Essays on oe. Adyls of the King. 


By H, LiTTLEDALE, 





" @oteber Number Now Ready, 


The Century Magazine. 
Dlustrated, Price ls.44. Annual Subscription, 16s, 


PERSONAL gs eee OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By 
FREDERICK J. BLIS 
On ISON. MADAME OLGA SAMAROFF PLAY. By WILLIAM 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. Its Successes and its Failures, By NEY 
OOKS, 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 





Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he will 


publish on October Ist the 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


DUCHESSE DE DINO, 


1831-1835. 

Editedby PRINCESSE RADZIWILL. Demy 8v0, 10s. net. 

*.* Niece of Princo Talleyrand and hostess for him when 
he was French Ambassador in London, she played an 
important part In the social and politica! life of the 
early 'thirties. She knew everybody worth knowing on 
the Continent and in Engitand, including Napoleon, 
Gueen Louise of Prussia, the leading figures of 'Emigra- 
tion at the Court of Meme!l, and Louis Philippe. There are 
amusing anecdotes of d’Orsay and of Lord Brougham, 
and vivid improssions of the great houses of the pericd 
and their owners, while the whole is interspersed with 
comments, no doubt inspired by Talleyrand himseif, on 
contemporary politics and literature. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIIL., 
1514-15. 
By GILBERT STENGER. Tiasteated, demy 8yo, 10s. net. 


THE LIFE & LETTERS OF JAMES WOLFE 


By BECKLES WILLSON. [Ilustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
THE 


CONQUEST OF THE AiR 


By ALPHONSE BERGET. 
Illustrated from Photographs and Diagrams by the Author. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, E.I. 
With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 
Demy Svo, 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. [Tuesday. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Mustrated in Colour & Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM 
An Entirely New Edition. Crown 4to, lis. net. [October Ist. 











ARS UNA: SPECIES MILLE. 


A Now Serles of International Art Manuals. 


L—ART iN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


3y Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and over 600 Half-tone TDlustrations, 
limp cloth, 6s. net. 


THE POETRY OF NATURE. 
Selected by Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
IMlustrated with Photographs from Nature, demy Svo, 6s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 





Heinemann’s Liprary or Mopern FIcrIion. 
Each volume, cloth, 3s. net. 
rr 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE, 
By PHILIP GIBBS, 
“tTho Street of Adventurc’ is a long novel, a new novel, 
and a geod necvci, and it is published at 3s. In a small, 
meat voiume eof which the exe, print, and binding 


materialiy add to the pleasure the readcr finds in the 
rove! iteo!."—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


HEDWiG IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 


THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO 
By RALPH STRAUS. 
LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE 
AFFAIR, 


By F. C. PRICE. [October 1st. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


By HALL CAINE. 2 vols., 4s. not. 





fiir. Heinemann’s HUlustrated Autumn Announcement List 
post-free. 


Loagoa: WM. HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Street, W.C. 

















A Selection from Mr. T. FISHER UNWiIN’s 


Recent Publications. 


TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE. 
By Rarmonp Unwin. Profusely Illustrated, 21s, net, 


THE RECORD OF THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE, 
By C. M. Prrman, 0.U.B.C. 21s. net. 


A BEAU SABREUR. Maurice de Saxe, Marshal 
of France: his Loves, his Laurels, and his Times, By 
W. R. H.Trowsrings. MDlustrated, lis. net. 


THE FRENCH PROCESSION. A Pageant 
of Great Writers. By Madame Dvuciavx (Mary Robinson) 
With 6 Photogravure Plates, 12s. 6d. net. < 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN ITALY. Ti. 
Posthumous Papers of Jessize Waite Mario. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Epilogue, by the Duxe Lry 
Visconti-Argsz. 12s. 6d. net. 


INNS, ALES, & DRINKING CUSTOMS OF OLD ENCLAND, 
By F. W. Hacxwoop. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SCIENCES, 


By L. Hovtievieus. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE SOVRANTY OF SOCIETY. 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 5s. net. 
“Politics and Society,” On “Social Influence,” “Society and 
Influence,” On “ Gentility and Position,” &c., &c. 

The Standard says:—‘‘ There is no lack of robust common-sense in this ¥ 
straight talk, and the book ought to open a good many eyes to modem 
tendencies which are disquieting.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—" Mr. Stutfield gives us a constant flow of literary 
champagne. His chapters are well written, true, and clever.” 





















































A copy of the New Announcement List, containing fu!l particulars of 
the above and many other interesting New Books, will be sent post-free 
on application to 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN, f Adelphi Terrace, London, 











Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Services League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprxctator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which # 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, tt 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 








To be obtained from all Bookseliers, and at all Messrs. W. 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 
Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


NEW BOOK BY 
MR. G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
: d numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
ia” (Inland postage 4d.) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
GARIBALD!’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations, 8ro, 6s.6d.net. NINTH 
{HOUSAND. (Inland postage 4d.) 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 8vo,6s. net, (Inland postage 4d.) 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


GREAT POSSESSIONS. 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “One Poor Scruple,” “Out of Due Time,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland postage 4d.) 


LIBERTY AND PROGRESS. By OC. Y. C. 
DAWBARN, M.A. Part I. THE EMPLOYED.—Part II. THE 
PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYMENT. — Part Ill, CUR UNDERPAID 
AND 1 UMEMFL OYED, 8vo, 9, net. (iniand postage 5d.) 


THE ‘BASIS OF ASCENDANCY: a Dis- 
cussion of Certain Principles of Public Policy involved in the _Developnx nt 
of the >» South ern States of America. By EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, 
Author of “ Problems of the Preseat South.” Crown vo, 6s. net. 
(Iniand postage 44.) 
tive union of high h thinking and telling common-sense this book 
J ted in the vast mass of discussion of the complex question 
—New York Times, 


r -~ 
CHRISTIAN IDEAS AND IDEALS: an 
line of Christ ian Ethical Theory. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, 
LA ., Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology 
id Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxferd, 8vo, 7s. Gd. net 
(Inland p ostage 44.) 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. Translated 


by LEONARD A, LYALL. &vo, 3s, d, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
ompt to reproduce the siyle as well as the literal meaning of the 














“For the effec 
has not been er 
with whic h it deals,’ 











This is an atte 
” 


“) vit, 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. 





JAMES A, FROUDE, New Impression, th 9 Illustrations. 
cr wn bvo, Us. 6d, “aedoeiees 4d.) 
LONGMANS’ POCKET LISRARY.—Tweo New Volumes. 

THE LIGHT OCF THE WORLD; 


GreatConsur 


or, The 

BySir EDWIN ARNOLD, ‘a C.L.E., C.8.1, 

of W. HOLMAN HUN'’S Light 

Feap. Svo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. net; 
(Inland postage 3a, each.) 


BE :UTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE): 
ments from the Papers cf en Alien. Collect by F. MAX MULLER, 
lisnslated from the German by G, A. M. With ‘Phot 
NEW EDITION, Feap, 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. net ; leathe u 
(Inland postage 3d, eac h.) 


n - n. Seem. 
yure imispicce 


NEW ‘EDIT ION, 











HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D. 


PREACHING. By the Very Rev. F. E. Canrer, 


, Dean of Grahamstown. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


SECRET REMEDIES: 
What They Cost and What They Contain. 


The Analyses of various Secret Remedies, the virtues of 
which are so boldly advertised, 


Price 1s, net. Of all Booksellers. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERA L Fame TS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTK in INDIA, the COLONIE 5S, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Cata logue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIPRARIES PUR CHA SED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Box EmcN, Loxpox. Codes: Uwnicops and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayra » W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED. — Highest 








3601 








rices given for Old Sporting 
3 Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. 4 strat ed by Alken, Beardslee’ 
_ andson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, = .- 1 = ks or — on America, 
ured Engravings, Autoz crap} h Letters, &e. Any r immediate cash, 
ayers sent any distance,—HLCTOR S$ GREAT yoo KSIOF, Birmingham, 


s00ks illu 








A Selection from 
Messrs. Kutchinsen & 60.’s ff Rew Bosks 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 


MR. POPE 


A Chronicle of his Life and W 
By GEORGE PASTON 





ork 











In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, with Photogravure and other 
Illustrations, 24s. net 
ON TUESDAY KEXT 

QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 


By I. A. TAYLOR 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 
many other Dlustrations, 16s. net 





2nd Large Edition at Pross 


MODERN RIDING 


With Notes on Horse Training 
By Major NOEL BIRCH, R.A, 
In cloth gilt, 6s. net 

With 16 Full-page Pilates and other Dlustrations 
“This is a most useful book, and we heartily recommend it to 
all persons interested in riding and the m: anagement of the horse. 
The hints for learning how to balance, and how not only to ride, 

but to jump, are well worth careful attent ion.” Spectator 


AFOOT IN ENGLAND 


By W. H. HUDSON 
Author of “The Land’s End,” &c. 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Hudson carries his reader on, hardly knowing he is reading, 
in a swect intoxication of beauty—leading him with silken iins, 








wafting him into a diviner ott on wings as apparently frail as 
a butterfly’ 3. Criticism seems an absurdity when devoted to 
Mr. Hudson, and praise a vain and clumey beating of the hens. 
Let the reviewer be content to say, this is literature of a rare kind,” 


Stan 





New 6s. Novels 
JEROME K. JEROME’S 


New Humorous Novel 


THEY AND I 


FIRST REVIEW 
“There was a welcome for ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ there will 
be a welcome for ‘They and I.’ For this is of Mr. Jerome’s own 
peculiar vintage, sparkling with spontaneous guiety and rich in 
th 1e deeper tone which suggests itself from time totime behind the 
= urkle. As a more mature ‘Three Men in a Boat’ we are very 
giad of it.” Standard 








ON TUESDAY NEXT 


The LORDSHIP of LOVE 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


Author of “ Pam,” “Kingsmead,” &c. 


SEYMOUR CHARLTON 


By W. B. MAXWELL 


“The best thing he has done. It is a 





grand story, ono ta 


enchant, to hold the attention, to read aud re-read for its many 
charms. There is nothing in the book which we would wish 
away; it isa splendid novel.” Daily Telegraph 





ON TUESDAY NEXT 


SURRENDER 


Ey ROWLAND GREY 


THE AUTHORESS 
By E. M. CHANNON 
“Miss Chanron has succeeded in making a convincing and 
arresting novel. ‘The reader will find a sure touch, a marked skill 














in handling a story, and a sym gatnet tic - wer to draw haman 
character. ‘The Authoress’ is indeed a striking novel.” Stsndar&, 
London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Sebemnthin Row 
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EVELEIGH NASH'S 
NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 10s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 
THE MEMOIR BOGK CF THE YEAR 


My Recollections 


By the 
Countess of CARDIGAN & LANCASTRE 


“*The beck is one of those picturesque and vivid human documents 
which bind the past to the present with a chain of personal remem- 
brance......Sparkling with anecdctes and a thousand little brilliant 
side-lights on the great men and women of the nineteenth century. 
No socia! library will be complete without this volume of remarkably 
frank and thoroughly amusing recollections.”—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


**The Countess of Cardigan and Lancastre may justly represent 
her long career as an important link with the past......The ‘Recol- 
lections’ of a lady whose memories go so far back cannot fail to be 
read with interest.”—TIMES. 


**From cover to cover it is bright and readable, and there is no 
suspicion of pedding......The book, which is beautifully illustrated, is 
distinctly racy.”—MORNING POST. 





First Edition completely exhausted. Second 
Large Edition Ready Next Wednesday. 


JANE AUSTEN 


And her Country-House Comedy 


By W. H. HELM, Author of “ Aspects of Balzac,” &c. 
Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. net. 

“A critical appreciation of Jane Austen—her characteristics, 
her people, her critics, her influence—by a writer of intelligence 
and culture.”—Times. 

“ Delightful appreciation of her life and work.”—Daily Mail. 

READY NEXT THURSDAY.—Price 15s. net. 
Fully Illustrated. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE GEORGES 


By W. B. BOULTON, Author of “Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
“Thomas Gainsborough,’’ &e, 
This will be found an important and interesting volume of 
history in its most popular form—personal life-stories told for the 
light they throw on their times. 


NASH’S NEW 6/- FICTION 


** An uncommonly interesting book.”—SCOTSMAN. 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS 


By MCRLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of “David Bran,” &c. 


“The range of style and interest in these stories is remarkable 
The author has a taste for a Stevenson-like mingling of the horrible 
and the grotesque...... Mr. Roberts’ astonishing versatility is the 
outstanding impression left in the reader’s mind.”—Athenzum, 


THE ROMANCE OF BEAUTY 
By ROY HORNIMAN. 


“Makes us think of ‘ Diana of the Crossways.’,..... A novel that 
should make a stir.”—Morning Post. 


CHETWYND’S CAREER 


By HORACE WYNDHAM, Author of “Reginald Auberon,” &c. 
[Ready shortly. 


THE FOOD OF LOVE 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of “He Loved But 
One,” &c. [Ready shortly. 


Ready Now—A Delightful New England Romance 
THE PATIENCE OF 
JOHN MORLAND 


By MARY DILLON. 
EVELEIGH NASH 








LONDON 


1. The Rose Garden. 
2. The Rock Garden. 
3. The Bulb Garden. 
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WERNER LAURIFE’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





MY FRIENDS THE FRENCH, 

By Robert Harborough Sherard, Author of 

“The Life of Oscar Wilde.” Very fully 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR. The 

Narrative of a Hunter—Historical, Scientific, 

and Adventurous. By William H. Wright. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHICAL SCIENCE AND 

CHRISTIANITY. By E. Katharine Bates, 

Author of “Seen and Unseen,” “Do the 
Dead Depart?” 6s. 


CHATS ON ELECTRICITY. 
By Frank Broadbent, M.LE.E. Crown &8vo, 
fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


GILBERT WHITE AND SEL- 
BORNE. By Henry C. Shelley. Mlustrated, 
6s. net. 


WHERE THE FISHERS GO 
(The Story of Labrador). By P. W. Browne. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH TOWNS. By 
William Andrews. Fully Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


EGOISTS (A Book of Supermen). 
By James Huneker. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


LOVE INTRIGUES OF ROYAL 
COURTS. By Thornton Hall. Illustrated, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE LOVE STORY OF EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. By JAMES ENDELL. Ilus- 
trated, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN BOOKLETS. 
Velvet calf, Coloured Frontispieces to each 
vol., is. 6d. net. 


HYPNOTISM (Theories and 
Experiments). By Comte C. de Saint- 
Germain. Iliustrated, 6s. net. 


LOLA MONTEZ: an Adventuress 
of the ’Forties. By Edmund B. d’Auvergne. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 
WILL. A Guide to the Development of Will 
Power. By T. Sharper Knowlson. 6s. net. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK 
LEGENDS. By C. Gasquoine Hartley. 
Fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 











HATCHARDS, 





A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


























4. The Formal Garden. 
5. The Water Garden. 
6. The Fern Garden. 
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Publishes This Week 


oO». 


Weekly. 


NUMBER 2500 


2» 


Weekly. 








The Story and Object 
of “Public Opinion.” 


Public Opinion published its 2,500th 
number on September 24th, No. 1 having 
been published on October Sth, 1861. 

Issued every Friday at twopence, 
Public Opinion has had a career of great 
interest. Its title was suggested by Sir 
Robert Peel to George Jacob Holyoake 
when he said that “England was 
Governed by Opinion.” It was an im- 
mediate success, and won a big circula- 
tion both at home and abroad. 

To turn over the volumes of Public 
Opinion for the last forty-eight years is 
to see the whole panorama of the world’s 
activity and to know what men were 
thinking and saying in those years, and 
the 2,500th number of Public Opinion 
shows how interesting is the matter 
published both then and now. 


= 
When “Public 
a 
Opinion” was Young. 

When Public Opinion was young Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister, the 
Prince Consort died, King Edward came 
of age, Thackeray was editing the Corn- 
hill, Victor Hugo was writing his famors 
novel Les Misérables, Spurgeon and F. D. 
Maurice were preaching, Punch had not 
attained its majority, the Civil War was 
raging in the United States and Abraham 
Lincoln was wrestling to save the Union, 
Europe was disturbed from the Baltic to 
the Mediterrancan, France was in Rome 
and Austria in Venice, Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi were striving to unite Italy, “with 
or without or against the Monarchy.” 

In England we had the Cotton Famine, 
controversies about wooden ships versus 
ironclads, about the Income Tax, Church 
Rates, and the Thames Embankment. 
And what men did and said about all 
these matters is duly recorded in Public 
Opinion, 

Dr. W. R. Nicoll tells us that “ Public 
Opinion was much prized by Thomas 
Carlyle, and was one of the last journals 
he read.” George Meredith was one of 
its admirers, and Mr. Bernard Shaw’s first 
contribution to the Press was published 
in its pages in the form of a letter 
criticising Moody and Sankey. 


“Public Opinion ” has 
Doubled its Circulation. 


But no paper can live on its history or 
traditions, as Fleet Street to-day bears 
witness, And Public Opinion has no need 
to make the attempt. Its circulation has 
doubled within the last eighteen months; 
it is now in high favour wherever it is 
known. Week by week it gocs to the 
ends of the earth in increasing numbers. 

Letters from such diverse places as 
Manchuria, the Zambesi, and British 
Columbia, and a glance at the world-wide 
addresses in its subscription books, bear 
witness to its popularity abroad. One 
reader writes to say that when exploring 
in Africa he sent his native runner a 
ae wreng miles to get his copy of Public 

pinion, 

A Canadian writes that the wide range 
of topics discussed in Public Opinion 
enables a busy man to keep himself well 
Posted, and a reader in Chile writes that 








Public Opinion is the very paper for 
foreign readers. 

The object of Public Opinion, which is 
edited by Perey L. Parker, is, while 
focussing the opinions and news of the 
week as given in the world’s best news- 
papers, magazines, and books, to empha- 
sise those movements and opinions 
which are becoming important and which 
promise to loom large in the future. 


ideas Rule the World. 


Public Opinion emphasises the fact that 
there is news in ideas, as well as in the 
ordinary facts of life—for ideas rule the 
world ; that politics are much wider than 
party politics; that the social problem 
is one of the most urgent of the day; 
that men and women are interested in 
the higher side of life; that religion is 
not an extinct force; that art and litera- 
ture and music have their place in the 
world, and humour too ; that it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be, but that all 
life is a becoming—this is the domi- 
nant note of science in the last forty- 
eight years—and that the journalist 
should always be on the look-out for the 
hopeful thing and the helpful thing, the 
men and the women and the movements 
and the opinions which tend to lift the 
world forward. 

Such is the perpetual ideal of Public 
Opinion. 


Efficiency & Culture. 


The enormous multiplication of papers 
and books which has taken place since 
No. 1 of Public Opinion was started has not 
in the least degree affected the need for 
this paper. The ever-widening area of 
knowledge, the shrinkage of the world, 
and the corresponding interest in all that 
happens in the remotest parts, the cease- 
less tide of books and reviews with their 
stimulating and informative addition of 
facts and ideas, the increasing multiplica- 
tion of papers—each with its own special 
point of view and facilities for obtaining 
news—all this makes greater the need 
for some one journal which shall focus 
into one eonvenient shape something of 
this great accumulation of news, ideas, 
and opinions—something of the teeming 
interest of every aspect of life, and which 
by its very selection shall emphasise 
the things that are best worth knowing. 
This Public Opinion essays to do, and so 
doing to emphasise the best traditions of 
the British race. 

The increasing pace, too, at which life is 
lived makes such a paper more than ever 
necessary to a large number of people, 
because they lack the time to keep 
themselves informed without it. This 
increasing pace of life also involves the 
increased need for intelligence on the 
part of the average man. Public Opinion, 
therefore, specially appeals to the busy 
man, who, though busy, must keep in 
touch with what the world is thinking, 
saying, and doing, if he is to maintain 
his own efficiency and culture, 

Its comprehensive collection of facts 
and opinions is used week by week by 
many Debating Societies as the basis for 
their discussion, as Public Opinion makes 
a point of giving all sides of a question. 
A booklet on “How to Form a Public 
Opinion Debating Circle” will be sent on 
receipt of a penny stamp. 


Here are a few of a very large number of 
opinions received from readers of Public 
Opinion. A number of letters have 
also been received from ministers of all 
Churches saying how stimulating and 
useful Public Opinion is found to be to 
men like themselves, who have to preach 
and to speak to the modern mind, 


What Lord Rosebery 
Says: 

LORD ROSEBERY writes to the Editor: 
“T can truly say that Public Opinion isa 
weekly joy tome. It gives me just what 
I want to read.” 

Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, the author of 
“Social Evolution,” says: “I have Public 
Opinion every week, and find it one of 
the principal means of continuing my 
education that the world provides,” 


Sir HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 
says: “Its selection of current though 
is worthy of all praise, for it gives one 
the wholesome feeling that the world 
is, after all, not going to the devil, but 
contains thinkers and good men and 
women.” 


Dr. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., says: 
“ Public Opinion meets a distinct want in 
journalism, and meets it with an intelli- 
pe ability which doubles its usefulness. 

congratulate you on the ideal aims it 
pursues and advocates.” 


Dr. W. H. FITCHETT says: “It is 
a matchless piece of journalistic work, 
for nothing else I know gives such a reflex 
of the thought in the current history of 
the world.” 


The STATIST, regarded as the great 
authority on general and nationa! finance, 
says: “ Public Opinion in its new form is 
a great improvement. To those who 
desire to keep abreast of the literature 
and events of the time the paper can be 
cordially recommended.” 


Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A.: “I would 
congratulate you on your present issues 
of Public Opinion. It gives a good 
weekly snapshot of tho ever-changing 
and fascinating scenes through which 
our country is passing.” February, 1909, 
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Public Opinion 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Get No. 2500 of Public Opinion, 
rice 2d. On saleat all Newsagents’ or 
Sookstalls, or a copy will be posted on 

receipt of 2}d., sent to the Manacrr, 
Public Opinion, 31 and 82 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, London, E.C. 

Public Opinion will be sent on applica- 
tion to the above address to any place in 
the United Kingdom for 166. 10d. a year, 
or to any place in the world for 13s. 


The following Form filled up and enclosed tn 


an envelope bearing a halfpenny stamp, and 
addressed to ** PUBLIC OPINION, 31 and 32 
Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.,” 
will ensure the receipt of a Specimen Copy 
of this Journal. 
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On October 7th will be published two delightful books which should be ordered at once from library or bookseller 
Mr. W. W. JACOBS’ New and Characteristic Volume of Stories: 


- SAILORS’ 
_— THE TYRANT 


KNOTS 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


The Second Edition is now ready of NORTHERN LIGHTS, by Sir Grusrrt Parker, crown 8yo, 6s, 
Messrs. Methuen have just published a remarkable novel, entitled TOIL OF MEN, by Israxt Quznmo 
now for the first time introduced to English readers. This book should become a classic of its kind. Also a new 
novel by Sr. Joun Lucas, entitled THE FIRST ROUND. They will publish on September 30th THE 
COLUMN OF DUST, by Evetyy Unveruit1, and THE BURNT OFFERING, by Sara Jeanvery 


Duncan (Mrs. Cotes). Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Those who desire hearty laughter must read_ two booksx—SALTHAVEN, by W. W. Jacons, Author of 
“Many Cargoes,” crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; and THE SEARCH PARTY, by G. A. Bremineuam, Author of 


“Spanish Gold,” crown 8vo, 6s. 


Messrs. Methuen have just commenced the publication of the new edition of the Works of Oscar Wilde in 
12 volumes, feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. The first volums is LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, AND 
OTHER STORIES, tho second is THE DUCHESS OF PADUA, the third is POEMS 
Gneluding THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL and THE SPHINX), the fourth is LADY 
WINDERMERE’S FAN, and the fifth is A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 


They have just issued two delightful books of Essay;x—TREMENDOUS TRIFLES, by G. x. 
Cursterton, and ONE DAY AND ANOTHER, by E. V. Lucas. They are uniform in size and 


appearance. Each is feap. 8vo, 5s. 


* Messrs. Methuen have just published IN THE CANARIES WITH A CAMERA, by Mancazer 
D'Este, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; and they will publish on September 30th DARWINISM AND MODERN 


SOCIALISM, by F. W. Heaptey, crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and court chronicles 


are A ROSE OF SAVOY. 


by H. Nozt Wit.1ams, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net; and THE 


COURT OF LOUIS xiiL., by Mrs. K. A. Parmorg, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CON- 


TEMPORARIES. By B. NISBET BAIN, With 16 Llustrations, 
d«my 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“A most able and painstaking study.”—Observer. 
“The ground is covered with really exhaustive scholarship.”—Morning Post. 
“A model work of intelligent historical biography.”"—Morning Leader, 


NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. By A. H. Arreriper. 


With 24 Lliustrations, demy S8vo, 18s, net. 

The story of Napoleon's brothers, who, with their sons, played various parts 
in many lands, is little known to English readers. They are overshadowed by 
his greatness, and one has only glimpses of them here and there in the popular 
histories of his career. 


MICHELANGELO, By Geratp S. Davies, Master of the 
Charterhouse, With 126 Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
Classics of Art. 


* [ 
THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By 
JOSEPH McCABE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
“The tone is always moderate and courteous.”—Spectator, 
“‘ A singularly impressive and penetrating volume.””—Daily Telegraph. 
“ This eminently interesting book...... it is written with a critical acumen and 
detachment.’’—Manchester Courier, 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Watters Dexter, and 32 from Photographs 
after Old Masters, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

“A delightful essay on Paris and its history.’’—Nation, 

“ Wholly —— from first page to last.”"—Globe. 

** Dainty and vivacious, humorous and pleasantly reflective.””—Daily Chronicle. 

** We do not hesitate to pronounce this fascinating volume a perfect model 
of its class.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heten H. Cotvitt. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
“A fascinating book.’’—Illustrated London News. 
“* Hor present biographer defines St. Teresa’s position with rare skill.” 
** A most sympathetic study of Teresa.’’—Daily Chronicle. —Daily Graphic. 


MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short 
History of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
* An admirable account...... lucid exposition and scholarly writing.’’-—Times. 
**Qne of the most interesting and valuable pieces of work recently done in 
the historiography of ideas.”"—Outlook. 


FICTION 
THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Atrrep S:vewicr, Author 


of “Cynthia’s Way.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A book which arouses the reader.””"—Edinburgh Evening News, 


IN AMBUSH. By Marie Van Vorst, Author of “The 


Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A story which will assuredly hold the reader.’’—Edinburygh Evening News, 


SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Rives, Author of 
“Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ There could not be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary power than is 
given by this novel.”’—Spectator. “It is a beautiful book.””—Liverpool Post. 
“ He is surpassed by none of his contemporaries.””—Standard, 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Bastz Lvszocx. With 


4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Ldition, 
*“ A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.""—Daily Mail. 
** All those who love the sea should read this book,”’—World, 








, 
THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Arcursatp Mar. 
SHALL, Author of ‘Exton Manor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Mr. Marshall makes his characters live.’’—Morning Post. 
“Tt is an admirable picture of a pleasant land: every one in it is alive, every 
one is English, It is a graceful, gentle, entirely charming story.” 
—Morning Leader, 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Nos tz, Author of 
“The Edge of Circumstance.” Crown 8vo, 68. [Second Edition, 
“ A great, almost tremendous drama.”’"—Daily Chronicle, 
“ Here there is strength and feminine grace and a broad issue, A fine nova 
indeed,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrexsoy, 
Author of “Fishers of the Sea.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
* A strong, moving, and refreshing book.’’—Scolsman, 
* An exceptionally fine and dramatic novel.”"—Daily News. 
“The virtue of the book is its fidelity, its obviously true characterization, its 
intensely real descriptions.’’—Morning Leader. 


THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Mavupz Anvyzstey, Author 
of “‘ The Wine of Life.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A vastly entertaining novel.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. : 
«« Miss Annesley writes with a great freshness, buoyancy, and vigour, From 
the first she grips the reader.’’—Liverpool Courier, 


HAPPINESS. By Mavp Srepyey Rawson, Author of 
‘The Enchanted Garden.” Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
“ Full of the comedy and the tragedy that make so much of life.”"—Scotsman, 
** A really fine book, largely conceived and admirably written.”"—Times. 


LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. By Percy Wuirz, 
Author of ‘‘The West End.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt is not the first time that Mr. White has treated this theme, but no one 
has ever written about it with such intimate skill and insight.” —Daily Graphic. 
“The whole thing is done with great address, and the characterisation 18 
crisp. <A clever and enjoyable piece of work,”’—Daily Chronicle, 


GIANNELLA. By Mrs. Hvuen Fraser, Author of 
“ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. : : 
“The descriptions of life in Rome and the handling of situations are all 
earried through with sympathetic insight and knowledge.”’—Liverpool Post. 
“The story is a very charming one, and told with an easy goaes Stieeph 
—Shefield Telegraph. 


AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Many, Author 
of “The Parish of Hilby.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is strangely attractive.” —Standard. i 
“ The story isan achievement in the art of character drawin 
“Jt is a charming story, excellent in design and execution. 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Markwrt 
WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. f [Third Edition. 
“A splendid mystery, intermingled with a romantic love-story. 
“ Exhales the very breath of modern adventure. The most jaded 
romance can hardly fail to fall a victim to its fascinations.""—Davly Telegraph. 


THE BRIDE. By Grace Rays, Author of “The Wooing 
of Sheila.” Crown 8vo, 6s. P 
* An extraordinarily interesting book.””—Guardian, ‘ 
“This fine, delicate, moving novel is a real book.’’—Daily News. 
* Altogether a fascinating work.”’—Manchester Courier. 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricuanp Mansm. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Replete with a most delightful humour.” —Manchester Courier. 
“An ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly.” —Morning Leader. 





¢,""—Liverpool Post. 
*—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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